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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


O'Coxnett is at large; Repeal is up once more. Dublin escorted 
the Liberator from his prison on Saturday; on Sunday he was the 
chief object at a religious ceremony, in which he was held up to 
the Roman Catholic people of Ireland as manifestly favoured by 
Heaven ; on Monday he was once more at the Conciliation Hall, 
recommencing the Repeal agitation. He begins again in charac- 
teristic style, with unbounded confidence in his own resources, 
astute caution, imposing plans, and a flood of words, often disfi- 
gured by the vulgarest traits of his eloquence. He does not scruple 
to class his deliverance with rain vouchsafed in time of drought at 
the prayer of “ faithful Christians”; and with those sacred, or 
rather sacrilegious allusions, he mixes coarse attacks on “ that in- 
describable wretch Broucuam,” that “ vinegar-cruet on two legs” 
Mr. Attorney-General Smirn, Sir Robert Peer “ the monster 
liar in Parliament,” and the like. Being an astute person, it is 
to be supposed that he selects that kind of eloquence which 
is most suited to the Irish mind: and it appears to be so, 
not excepting even some educated Irish,—a fact not to be 
forgotten in considering the influence of his harangues. He 
assumed as a basis of the revived agitation, that he had beaten 
his prosecutors in law; and he had the hardihood to assert 
that the final judgment under which he was released was 
founded not upon technicalities but upon “ the merits” of his 
case! The proof which he advanced was, that the two counts, the 
‘sixth and seventh, which charged him with “ intimidation” by 
multitudinous assemblages, were pronounced to be bad. It is 
hardly necessary to remind the reader, that those two counts were 
pronounced to be bad, not in substance, but in structure; that the 
same charge of “ intimidation” was set forth in a subsequent 
count, unanimously sustained by the Judges; and that he was re- 
leased, not because the Judges of appeal thought him absolved 
from crime, but because they could not tell how much of the 
punishment was founded upon the faulty counts: so that in truth 
he was let off upon technicalities. Still, for the time, the very fact 
of his being at large is a practical triumph; and his new plans need 
no apology from one whose will is so far law with the susceptible 
Trish. ‘The Repeal agitation is continued from the point where it 
was broken off by the proclamation against the Clontarf meeting 
and the prosecution ; but witha difference. There is to be a deli- 
berate consultation as to whether it is necessary still to hold the 
Clontarf meeting; Mr. O’Connexe thinking that it is not neces- 
sary, as the “ principle ” has been sufficiently established. What 
* principle ” is meant, we are not told: the “ monster meetings ” 
did not profess to be held in assertion of the right to meet in great 
numbers, for that was presumed, but for the purpose of “ counting 
noses,” which is not a principle but an application of arithmetic. How- 
ever, it is clear that the monster meetings are not to be carried on; 
O'Coxnext has thought better of that: he has triumphed over his 
prosecutors, he declares ; but he discreetly lets ‘I would not” wait 
upon “IT may,”—inplying some inkling of doubt as to the potential 
part. The next point is the assemblage of three hundred gentlemen as 
a“ Preservative Society”; but here too witha difference. Whereas 
the three hundred were to form a sort of legislature to make laws 
for voluntary observance by the people, they are now to constitute 
a body to negotiate with Government, and a sort of court of review 
over the Repeal Association—a drag upon it, not an extension of 
its usurped legislative functions. And even in that modified sense, 
the project is to be subject to a severe scrutiny, with the opinion 
of the ablest lawyers taken as to its legality and safety. Lastly, 
there is to be an impeachment of the Judges by whom Mr. O'Con- 
NELL was tried. This is an idle bravado, harmless except in so far 
as it isa delusion of the Irish people: but it will serve to keep up 
the show of “ important business” transacted by the Repeal As- 
Sociation, An impeachment is a very imposing measure ; and for 

@ shilling a year, a penny a month, a farthing a week,” every 
bogtrotter can have his share in it. Ministers also are to be at- 








land, with a view to drive Sir Ronert Peer from office. Every 
agitator and projector can make sure of some following in England, 
from a Lord Georce Gorpon or a Witxes to a Canterbury THom 
or a Captain Arcnerty; and Mr. O'Conner may perhaps fairly 
count on a good market for his Irish grievances among the mere 
traders in opposition that infest every hustings and election-room. 
But, unluckily, he cannot speak in Ireland without being read in 
England; and his ambiguities are not relished by the downright 
English,—which must ever prevent his acquiring any very formidable 
influence on his own account with the English people. Theygoto see 
him, they listen to him; but they bear in mind his equivocations, 
and his denunciations of ‘the Saxon,”—who is eminently the ple- 








beian, as contradistinguished from the aristocratic Norman. But, 
by an unprecedented display of conciliation, he courts other alli- 
ances. The Orangemen—no longer so called, but “ Anti-Irish ”"— 
he invites with affection ; and a decoy Orangeman, newly caught, is 
paraded as a member of the Association to attract others. The 
Protestants of Ireland are importunately asked to join in the Repeal 
struggle; and one gentleman having betrayed some inclination, is 
clamorously besought to surrender himself in full. Mr. O'Cone 
NELL exalts to the highest pinnacle the “ rank” of this gentleman, 
Mr. Grey Porter; offers to yield to him the leadership of Repeal ; 
and treats the half-convert as if Ireland awaited his acceptance to 





signify its allegiance with ‘an obedient start.” It must be a 
temptation to any man thus to have Ireland offered for his 
rule; and every one asks who is this great person, thus 
commanding universal allegiance on the mere vouchsating his 
presence? You suppose that you have suffered an unaccount- 

















tacked: the Liberator threatens an agitation for support in Eng- 


able lapse of memory, and that some Irish Fox or Lamsron, some 
Lord Epwarp FirzGeracp or some CHARLEMONT at least, has lain 
perdu unremembered: you feel bound to know who Mr. Grer 
Porter is, and look modestly to the Irish papers to instruct your 
ignorance. It seems, however, that he is not familiarly known even 
in Ireland; where he has attracted notice by a recent pamphlet in 
favour of Federalism. A leading Repeal paper tells us that he is 
High Sheriff of Fermanagh ; adding—“ We know nothing person- 
ally of Mr. Porter. We are told he is a young man—educated, 
and of much vigour of mind. The latter is manifest from his work ; 
in which, however, even our ‘glance’ has shown us some errors.” 
Such is the recruit, to attract whose person to the Conciliation 
Hall Mr. O'Connetr offers to give up the leadership of Repeal. 
O'ConneEtt aims at one still more powerful alliance—that of the 
“ base, brutal, and bloody” Whigs; whom he now cajoles with 
grateful flattery for appointing the three Law Lords by whose vote 
he was let loose. To conciliate these alliances, and especially the 
last, he declares in favour of a Federal Parliament, as an experi- 
mental step. He offers a new Lichfield House compact ; and, after 
Lord Joun Russetr’s overtures, he does not make the offer quite 
unwooed. In short, the new campaign is to be signalized by 
a more measured caution, learned from the conviction and 
sentence, and by a more imposing vastness of resources 
and pageant measures, conceived in the inspiration of the 
final triumph. The Agitator starts with victory over Ministers as a 
lawyer and combatant on the ground of “ the constitution”; he 
vaunts a compact alliance with Heaven; he is at the receipt of ad- 
vances from discontented Orangemen, from mild theorists growing 
familiar to discussions about Repeal, from Whigs tired with exclu- 
sion from office. Ile seems ready to postpone the fanatical but 
neutral doctrine of absolute Repeal, and to aim at coping with the 
Government by a revival of Party, which had sunk, in the contests 
of Whig and Tory about distinctions without a difference, into the 
lowest stage of impotence. The Whigs are no longer disowned ; 
Repeal is no longer a neutral but a party matter: will the 
Whigs be able to resist the proffer of that aid in their exs 
tremity ? 


The question is preceded by another, of larger scope. What 


will be done by the leading English statesmen, of whatsoever party, 
and especially by the Liberal leaders? Will they consent to any 
equivocal encouragement of a preject to repeal the Union? To 
an unequivocal encouragement, of course, they never would assent ; 
because, as the English people would never submit to the seve-= 
rance of the British Isles, no English statesmen would venture to be 
instrumental in such dismemberment. As to an equivocal dal- 
liance, if their own conscience permitted it, will political opponents 
permit it; or will not an explicit declaration be extorted from the 
Whigs, whether they really consent to Repeal or not? Would 
Lord Joun Russevt avow such consent? Would any mere party 
combination of Liberals be possible just now without Lord 
Joun? So far as the Whigs are concerned, these questions seem 
to answer themselves. But it is to be doubted whether in his new 
blandishments O'Connext will be easily repelled. He says not. 
Even should the Whigs ease their consciences by disavowing Re- 
peal in every modification, he will probably support them in their 
projects ; confident that if they do not in return give him direct 
support, they will again help him to frustrate the measures that 
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may be taken to control him and bring him to account, as he now 
thanks them for having done. 

The prospect for Ministers is a troubled one at the best. It 
does not suffice to criticize O’ConneEL1’s speeches and find them 
trashy—his measures and find them foolish; for idle as may be the 
adventurer’s projects, shifty as his allies the Whigs may be, the 
Premier can boast of no very felicitous combination of forces to 
oppose tothem. There is a bad cohesion in his own party; por- 
tions of it hang loose; and none of it is so well under command but 
that.any accident to the leader might subject him to the fate of the 
wounded hyzena, to be finished by his fellows. He may calculate 
on his party-majority : but Parliament will be in its fourth session— 
two more years will bring it to an end, even should it attain the 
patriarchal ante-Reform-Bill age; and although a general election 
might not at once conyert the majority into a minority, it might so 
seriously diminish his strength as to reduce him to the ridiculous 
level of the Whig Cabinet that he turned out. He has already 
sustained a session of mortifications—of measures defeated or 
crippled ; and especially in regard to Ireland, he has suffered an- 
other year to go by without doing anything. The old reproach 
against the Whigs—promise mocked in shortcoming performance— 
grows upon him. He foregoes the only means of disarming the 
Repeal or any other agitation—measures sincerely devised and 
vigorously urged to begin and carry forward extensive improvements 
in the condition of the Irish people. England will never enjoy a 
peaceful neighbourhood, English Ministers never have ease, except 
while lreland is steadily advancing to a state of comfort. 


Queen VicroriA, with her husband and eldest child, has left 
Windsor Castle, to seek strength and pleasure in the bracing 
mountain-air of the Scottish Highlands. Her journey has been 
performed, and with royal speed; for the voyage from Woolwich 
to the Tay was accomplished in less than forty-two hours, and 
the drive from Dundee to her Atholl residence in less than six 
hours. ‘The better to profit by the retreat, the Queen maintains 
comparative privacy: some disappointment, no doubt, to the ardent 
Scots, but as certainly a substantial gain to the rusticater. 
Marchings and countermarchings, and combats of courtesies with 
obsequious corporations, are not the best way to enjoy the beauties 
or renovating freshness of nature. 

The Queen, then, has not gone to Ireland. How the ultra-cordial 
and loyal Irish would have delighted in the visitation! but it seems 
that it could not be. The manner in which the Repealers magnified 
difficulties and hinted at disagreeables, looks as if they did not 
wish it—as if they dreaded the importation of a rival in- 
fluence, and dared not trust the common herd of their 
followers within the genial blaze of royalty, for fear their fidelity 
to Repeal, its self-denials and rents, should melt away. A few 
appeared even disposed to countenance a marked slight to the 
Sovereign—as when one of them said that he should not appear in 
her train! There might, therefore, have happened some awkward 
mischance among the misled populace. But, on the other hand, 
Sir Rosert Peer was undoubtedly right when he anticipated the 
pacifying and healing effect of the RKbyal presence on the Irish 
shore. Perhaps it would have been more humane and wiser if the 
Per.-Weiiincton Ministry had not yielded to this Dublin de- 
terrer, borrowed from that mistake of Sir Joun Key’s which told 
80 infelicitously upon the same Cabinet leaders in 1830. 





Sweeping the political telescope over the horizon abroad, we 
find nothing very striking for description ; although there is move- 
ment in all quarters—a storm either subsiding or brewing. France 
and Morocco lie upon their arms, reposing, but not reconciled. 
Spain is reconciled to her African ally; but is now busied with 
some revolutionary murmurs at home. Italy trembles at the 
stifled sound of resurrection. In Egypt, Menemer At has used 
the panic caused by his mad escapade, to make his Ministers con- 
fess some delinquency in their rule, and in penance to mulct them- 
selves for the benefit of his treasury. British India has no war 
upon her hands, but only a mutiny, and the distant sounds of bar- 
barian contest in her slumbering ear. China is threatened with 
more intrusive negotiations, American and French : like boys who 
have seen one of their number rob an orchard, the American and 
Frenchman will noisily step in too, even at the risk of spoiling the 
sport for all. Fiscal differences have set the Governor and people 
of Eastern Australia by the ears. All this is matter that little 
concerns us in England at present; but it promises to make inci- 
dents for the journals some day. 


Che Court. 
Tue splendours of Windsor have for the time departed, with the 
Sovereign and her Court. 

After the ceremony of the christening and its attendant festivities, 
on Friday nizht, most of the royal and distinguished guests returned to 
their homes. Prince William of Prussia returned to the Embassy in 
Carlton Terrace, and set out for the Continent next day. A few of the 
guests remained till Saturday ; and among them was Queen Adelaide, 
who set out for Bushy Park after breakfast. The Dutchess of Kent 
came to the Castle to breakfast; and on Monday morning, also, 
her Royal Highness came over from Frogmore, between six and seven 
o'clock, to take leave of her daughter, about to depart for Scotland. 

At seven o'clock the travellers set out; the party occupying three 
carriages. ‘The first carriage contained the Queen, Prince Albert, and 
the Princess Royal ; the second, Viscountess Canning, Lady in Waiting, 
Lady Caroline Somers Cocks, Maid of Honour, Mademoiselle Charrier, 
in attendance on the Princess; the third, Major-General Wemyss, 
Equerry in Waiting, and Colonel Bouverie, Equerry in Waiting on 








Prince Albert. At nine o’clock, the party arrived at Woolwich ; where 
the approaches to the Janding-place were lined with guards of honour. 
the Earl of Haddington, Lord Bloomfield, and a number of officers. 
being assembled to bow their respects. As the day was wet, the Royal 
carriages drew up close to the awning at the top of the Water-stairg, 
Prince Albert first handed out the little Princess, and then the Queen, 
Her Majesty took Lord Haddington’s arm ; and, preceded by Prince 
Albert and the Princess Royal, entered the barge. It was steered by Sir 
Francis Collier. Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence received her Majesty on 
board the Victoria and Albert steam-yacht, which he commands. ‘The 
Earl of Aberdeen, the Earl of Liverpool, the Earl of Jersey, ang 
Sir James Clark, who arrived at Woolwich earlier, also embarked ; 
and the yacht went forward at half-speed. It was accompanied by 
the Black Eagle steamer, the only one of the royal squadron that re. 
mained at Woolwich; the others having gone before, to rendez. 
vous at Dundee. The bank was lined by a large body of Arti. 
lery, who presented arms, the band playing the national anthem, ang 
guns firing a Royal salute ; the workmen of the Dockyard stood behind, 
and cheered ; and such spectators as the wet could not deter from the 
sight were also loyally vociferous. A little fleet of river-steamers, 
crowded with passengers, followed the royal yachts. As the vessels 
passed down the river, the inhabitants of every place on the banks 
stood there to see and cheer. The Queen, however, was soon driven to 
the cabin, by the bad weather. Prince Albert was more hardy; at 


| first, having exchanged his hat for a sailorly cap with a gold band, he 


only retreated, with Lord Aberdeen and Lord Liverpool, to an alcove 
behind the starboard paddle-box ; and afterwards he came forth, and 
walked the deck and the bridge that joins the paddle-boxes. What 
called him out was the sight of the Government steamer Lightning, 
which had conveyed Prince William to Ostend, and was now returning 
up the river. The fact having been communicated to the Queen, 
by her Majesty’s command the yachts were brought to, a boat was 
summoned from the Lightning, and intelligence was learned of Prince 
William’s safe arrival. At Tilbury Fort, the Victoria and Albert in- 
creased its speed ; but still it could not shake off the attendant fleet of 
Triver-steamers, which kept up with it to the Nore. At ten minutes 
after twelve, the Nore light was passed; and at one o’clock the royal 
yacht stood upon a North-east course; the Black Eagle being then 
three or four miles astern. 

The passage of the yachts along the coast was watched with eager 
curiosity ; but they seldom approached so close to the shore as to satisfy 
the wishes of the people. At Orfordness, all the fishing-smacks of the 
place were moored in a line, about five miles from the land, decorated 
with flags and crowded with gazers: the Queen was in her cabin: but 
Prince Albert bowed to the cheerers as the steamers passed. The 
yachts were recognized off Yarmouth at ten o’clock that night, by the 
blue lights which they threw up from time to time; the Victoria and 
Albert having four brilliant fixed lights, one on each paddle-box, one on 
the funnel, and one on the bow. Cromer Coast-Guard station was 
passed at a quarter to one o’clock on Tuesday morning ; at day-break, 
the Humber ; at nine, Flamborough Head, and Scarborough, whence 
started a fleet of spectators ; at half-past two, Tynemouth—where the 
cliffs were covered with people and the water with boats; by nine that 
evening, the Fern Islands; the coast of England being lost to sight in 
the closing of darkness. 


The Royal infants who remained behind at Windsor Castle were visited 
on Tuesday by the Dutchess of Kent; and afterwards they were con- 
veyed by the Dowager Lady Lyttleton and their attendants, by special 
trains on the Great Western and Brighton Railways, to the Pavilion at 
Brighton. 

The Dutchess of Kent left Frogmore for Clarence House, St. James’s, 
on Thursday ; visiting the Dutchess of Gloucester, at Kew, in her way. 

The Queen Dowager, attended by her suite, departed from Kew on 
Monday, fortown; and proceeded by the Birmingham Railway to Witley 
Court, in Worcestershire. 

The Duke of Cambridge and the Hereditary Grand Duke of Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz repaired on Thursday to visit Lord Ravensworth, at his 
castle in Durham. 





The sPletropolis. 


The poll for the election of City Chamberlain closed on Thursday : 


for Brown, 2,319; Heppel, 67; majority for Brown, 2,252. Alderman 
Brown briefly thanked the Livery for having elected him. Mr. Heppel 
thanked “ the sixty-seven independent men who had come forward to 
bear testimony to the soundness of the principles for which he con- 
tended,”—namely, that one of the Livery ought to be put in nomina- 
tion; and that the contest ought to be carried on without paid agents or 
canvassing of the constituency, the candidate relying solely on the 
statement of his claims. He charged his political friends, and also 
those who declaimed against the increasing corruption and power of 
the Court of Aldermen, with having deserted him. Both candidates, 
however, disavowed all acrimonious feeling. 

A numerous meeting of the Medical ProtectionAssembly was held at 
ExeterHall,on Monday evening ; Mr. D. O. Edwards in the chair. Several 
communications had been received from Greenwich, Gravesend, Maid- 
stone, Brighton, Portsmouth, Birmingham, Liverpool, and York, re- 
questing advice as to the best means of bringing the local influence 0 
the resident medical men to bear upon their respective Representatives 
in Parliament. In answer, Dr. Lynch moved resolutions recommend: 
ing, on the part of the Assembly, “that their professional brethren 
in the provinces do form themselves into committees, and hold meetings 
in their several districts, and, at their earliest possible convenience, form 
deputations to wait upon their Representatives ; that they do urge upon 
them the injustice to the profession and the injury to the public certain 
to result from the carrying out of the provisions of Sir James Grahams 
bill” ; “that the profession in large towns be requested to make arrange- 
ments to send delegates to represent them at the aggregate meeting, to 
be held at Exeter Hall on the 30th of this month”; with some other 
details of advice for agitating the matter. These resolutions were 8¢- 
conded by Mr. Ross, and carried unanimously. 

The South-eastern Railway Company have offered to purchase the 
Greenwich Railway, or, as it is called, lease it for 999 years. T hey - 
to pay a rent of 36,000/, for the first year, and 10,000/, a year addition 
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each succeeding year until it shall amount to 45,0002. Meetings of the 
proprietors of both Railways have approved of the proposal; but the 


sanction of Parliament is required before it can be carried into effect. 
It is proposed that the lease should commence on the Ist January next. 

At the half-yearly meeting of the South-eastern Company, on Tues- 
day, the Directors announced that they had plans under consideration 
for extending their railway to nearly all the important places in Kent. 
A branch to Canterbury, Ramsgate, and Margate, will shortly be com- 
menced; one to Maidstone is just completed ; they intend to lease the 
Whitstable Railway. They propose lines from London through Wool- 
wich, Gravesend, Rochester, Chatham, Sittingbourne, Faversham, and 
Chilham, to unite with the Canterbury branch ; from Rochester to 
Maidstone; from the Ramsgate and Canterbury branch to Sandwich 
and Deal; and a branch from Tunbridge to Tunbridge Wells, and 
thence to Hastings. 


A bold fraud has been committed on the Bank of England, by Mr. 
Burgess, a clerk, with the aid of a confederate. Mr. Burgess first took 
steps to have it believed in the Transfer Office, (where he was known 
as being employed in another part of the establishment,) that a Mr. 
Oxenford, the holder of stock to the value of 8,000/., was a friend of his, 
and meant to sell out. Then, having obtained leave of absence for 
a few days to facilitate his scheme, he procured a man to personate 
Mr. Oxenford; and vouched for his identity when he went to the 
Transfer Office to effect a fraudulent sale of the stock. They were paid 
in gold for the whole amount, and have made off with it. 

Que James Carruthers has professed to act in a very disinterested 
manner towards Messrs. Coutts and Company, to prevent their be- 
coming victims to a conspiracy. He wrote to the bankers, that he had 
got mixed up with a gang of swindlers, who had formed a plan to rob 
them to an inconceivable extent; and in an unguarded moment he had 
taken an oath not to betray the conspiracy; but, being seized with re- 
morse, he had entreated his associates to forego their purpose; and 
they consented, if he could get a hundred pounds for them trom their 
intended victims : so, to save Coutts and Company from being robbed, he 
desired them to insert an advertisement in the 7%mes consenting to give 
the sum required, ‘in solid gold,” and directing them to send the parcel 
by a boy in the evening to the base of the Monument, where their un- 
known friend would be in attendance. The bankers did as desired, 
except that they sent a parcel of lead instead of gold, and put two Po- 
licemen on the watch, Carruthers was punctual, and took the parcel, 
but escaped the Police. He then had the impudence to write to Messrs. 
Coutts, that their clerks had played a trick in making up the parcel; 
and he requested that the play might be played over again with real 
gold. On the second occasion, Mr. Carruthers fell into the trap; being 
captured by the Policemen. At Bow Street, the prisoner merely said | 
he acted under the direction of another person. | 

A correspondent of the Morning Chronicle copies the following from | 
a notice that was put up at the General Post-office in St. Martin’s-le- | 
} 








Grand on Monday— 

* The Postmaster-General having had the papers laid before him relating to 
the gross conspiracy which existed among the letter-carriers, Tapson, Saunders, 
Long, Bell, Walker, Skinner, and Croskell, (who have been in the habit of 
opening the letters of sporting gentlemen,) his Lordship has been pleased to 
dismiss them the service.” 

A fire, which destroyed a great deal of property, broke out early on 
Saturday morning, in the premises of Hooper and Sons, tanners, at Ber- 
mondsey. ‘The premises were completely cousumed, and the surround- 
ing buildings greatly injured. 





The YWrobinces. 


The Conservative candidate for North Lancashire is Mr. Talbot 
Clifton; a gentleman of an old Catholic family, and connected by ties 
of blood with the Earl of Shrewsbury and other leading Catholics. He 
has been actively canvassing and addressing the electors at the several 
towns about the North division of the county. His written address is 
vague enough ; indicating a politician of the Peel school. The Liberals 
have not yet been able to find a candidate who will come forward. 
The nomination is fixed for Friday the 20th instant. 

At a grand soirée in the Assembly-room at Walsall, on Wednesday, 
a splendid silver salver was presented to Mr. J. B. Smith, of Man- 
chester, from the ladies of the borough, “us a testimonial of their 
gratitude and estcem for the patriotic and spirited manner in which he 
stood forward in February 1841 to contest the representation of the 
borough against a monopolist and bread-taxer; for his upright and in- 
dependent conduct and urbane demeanour during the struggle; for his 
general and undeviating advocacy of the rights of labour and happiness 
of all, in opposition to the seifish interests and domination of a class.” | 
A subscription for the purpose was opened in 1841, but deferred on | 
account of the depressed state of trade at Walsall. Many ladies were | 
present at the soirée on Wednesday ; Mr. Scott, the Member, presided; | 
and besides Mr. Smith, Mr, Bright and some other leading Free-traders 
were of the party. 

The Irish in Lancashire have been manifesting sympathy with the | 
triumph of the Repealers in Ireland, by parading in procession, at Man- 
chester, Salford, Liverpool, and elsewhere; and at Staleybridge some- 
thing like an illumination was got up. } 





An aggregate meeting of the working-classes of Manchester and Sal- | 
ford was held at the Free-trade Hall on Tuesday, to promote measures 
for establishing public parks in Manchester. ‘The chair was taken by 
Mr. Abel Heywood; who referred to a previous meeting at which Lord 
Francis Egerton subscribed 1,000/.; and many other gentlemen had 
Since come forward. Mr. Malcolm Rose read the following letter from 
Sir Robert Peel; which was much cheered— 

pe ‘* Whitehall, 7th September. 
Gentlemen—Although I have no longer any personal connexion with the 
town of Manchester by property or other local tie, yet, considering Manchester 
to be the metropolis of a district to the industry of which I and my family are 
under very deep obligations, and most heartily approving of the wise and bene- 
yolent design to provide for those who are doomed to almost incessant toil the 
means of healthful recreation and harmless enjoyment, I willingly contribute 

to the furtherance of that design, and offer my cordial wishes for its success, 


“ I request my name may be added to the subscription which has been com- 
menced for this purpose, for the sum of 1,0002. 
“ Tam, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

* Malcolm Rose, Esq. 
“ Edward Watkin, Esq.” 

Mr. R.J. Richardson contristed the want of such parks in Manchester 
with their presence at other large towns,—as Glasgow with its Green, 
Nottingham and its Meadows, London and its Parks, and very many 
others. The Reverend William Huntington, Rector of St. John’s, men- 
tioned in illustration of the subject, that in seven months, while living 
within the town, he had lost three children; but since he had removed 
to the more airy outskirts, his family had enjoyed a health which he 
sincerely wished every working-man to enjoy. Mr. P. H. Holland, 
surgeon, dwelt upon the excessive mortality of the factory-districts 
among the poor: in Preston, half the gentry survive to the age of forty- 
five—half the children of the operatives die under five years! Resolu- 
tions in furtherance of the objects proposed were carried unanimously. 


Rosert PEEL. 


The Marquis of Chandos attained his majority on Tuesday, and the 
event was celebrated at Stowe and Buckingham with great rejoicing. 
The town’s-people subscribed 200/. for food and beer to regale the poor, 
fireworks, and the like; and the Duke of Buckingham added a sum of 
nearly equal amount. By seven o’clock the town was filled with all 
the country-people of the district, the day being universally kept as a 
holyday ; and at night the Mayor and inhabitants dined in the Town- 
hall. Atnoon, the Mayor, the Recorder, and others of the local authori- 
ties, arrived at the ducal mansion, and presented addresses to the Dake, 
the Dutchess, and the Marquis. The deputation were entertained at a 
déjeuner by the Duke. About the same time, the inhabitants of nine 
villages, headed by morris-dancers, marched past the house in pro- 
cession, to the number of about 2,500. They were regaled with dinner 
and strong ale, and spent the remainder of the afternoon in rustic 
games; the Duke and his guests going about among them. At six 
o'clock, a magnificent banquet was served in the state dining-room, 
refulgent with gold and silver. Covers were laid for sixty-five guests, 
including the Lord Chancellor and Lady Lyndhurst, and many other 
noble personages, A grand display of fireworks in the park was 
witnessed by about 5,000 persons. 

The festivities were continued on Wednesday. For the rustic holy- 
day-makers there was nearly the same round of amusements as on the 
previous day; and in the evening, four hundred poor persons were re- 
galed at the Town-hall with tea and buns. In the mansion, at six 


| o'clock, a large party sat down to a banquet ia the state dining-hall; at 


dusk, the house and grounds were illuminated ; and at ten o'clock, there 
was a grand fancy and full-dress ball, of five or six hundred guests, in 
the Queen’s Pavilion,—a structure prepared during a visit of the Queen 
Dowager to Stowe, some years back. Refreshments were served in the 
banqueting-room at midnight ; but dancing was kept up til long after 
day break. 

On Thursday, the Duke gave a dinner to about three hundred of his 
tenantry in the Tenants Hall; and at night he granted the pavilion 
for a ball for the tenants’ families and friends. 

The festivities closed with a holyday for all the servants, yesterday. 

Sir William Nott has been cordially reccived on his return to Wales. 
Neath, through which he passed on Tuesday, was decorated with 
triumphal arches of oak, laurel, aad flowers; the Mayor and Town- 
Council met him with an address; the people took the horses from the 
carriage in which he travelled with his wife and two daugiters, and 
dragged it to his hotel ; and afterwards several of the inhabitants dined 
together to celebrate the hero’s return. 


The first annual convocation of the British Archzological Society 
was opened, in the Guildhall! at Canterbury, on Monday; Lord Albert 
Conyngham presiding, and severa! eminent antiquarians and literary 
men attending from divers parts of the country. Ona Tuesday, the 
members met Lord Albert at Breach Down, eight miles from the city; 
about a hundred and fifty persons proceeding thither in carriages. Here 
several Saxon tumuli were opened, in spite of a heavy rain that sent 
many less ardent visitors scampering away. After a luncheon in the 
President’s hospitable mansion at Bourne Park, the opening of tumuli 
was resumed within the park; and some interesting remains were dis- 
covered—includiug a glass urn. Dr. Buckland arrived in the midst 
of the process: taking off his coat, and binding his head with a hand- 
kerchief, he jumped ito a grave, and worked with his own hands at the 
disinterment. Io the evening, the relics were discussed at a fall meeting 
in the Town-hall. Among them was the thigh-bone of a man, so well 
preserved that Dr. Pettigrew surmised it to have been the bone of some 
person murdered by a robber who infested that neighbourhood. Dr, 
Buckland cautioned the meeting against drawing such inferences from 


| the state of the boue— 


He had bones in his possession more ancient than the creation of man, which, 


| having been preserved from the access of air, were as perfect in every respect 


as bones recently buried. ‘They were not in the least degree fossilized: when 
found, they were perfectly brittle, and would have crumbled into dust; but by 
allowing them to become dry, and then immersing them in gum-water, they 
became hard, and on striking them they would ring like ordinary bones. 

At the meeting of the Medigval section, on Wedoesday morning, a 
paper was read by Mr. Wollaston on some fresco paintings recently 
discovered in Esst Wickham Chureh; which an “improviog” church- 
warden is about to conceal with a mural monument, from a Puritanical 





' . . . ” . 
| desire to destroy “ Papistical decorations.” Resolutions were passed 


for taking means to intercede with owners of ancient relics for their 
preservation, Canterbury Cathedral and its history occupied the So- 
ciety in the evening. 

Thursday was devoted to the antiquities of Richborough, Barfreston, 
and the cathedral, 

Samuel Couchman, a Dover Policeman, was killed on Sunday even- 
ing, in attempting to quell an affray in a house at Charlton: he was 
struck, kicked, and stamped upon by the combatants; and at last one 
of them struck him over the nose with an iron-shod handle of a broom, 
so that he died shortly afterwards, 

Four men have been killed, 2nd several others more or less injured, 
by an explosion of fire-damp in the Cheshire Iron Colliery, at Brymbo, 
near Wrexham, The men who were killed were descendivg the shaft 
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when the explosion occurred, and were blown up into the air; one 
of them torn into four pieces. 

A litrle girl of North Shields has been killed by eating hemlock in 
the fields: her brother also ate of the plant, but his stomach rejected it. 

Two attempts have been made lately, by some unknown person, to 
upset trains on the Bristol and Gloucester Railway ; but happily without 
success. On the first occasion, an iron bar and a hurdle were put on 
the line; on the second, a wooden gate. 

An incendiary fire occurred last week at Little Caldicott, in Bedford- 
shire; by which farm-buildings, agricultural produce, and live stock of 
considerable value, were consumed. A very destructive fire broke out 
at Dunstable, and a number of other fires in different parts of the 
county; but there does not seem to be any good reason for supposing 
them to be other than accidental, though they have created great alarm. 
On Tuesday there was an incendiary fire at Arsley, near Biggleswade, 
which commenced in a hay-stack, and burnt down a number of cottages 
before it was subdued. 





IRELAND. 

Our last Postscript indicated the tumult of excitement created among 
the people of Dublin by the intelligence of the judgment reversed by 
the House of Lords, which reached that city on the Thursday after- 
noon. Mr. O’Connell’s rooms in Richmond Penitentiary were at once 
invaded by a crowd of noisy congratulators. He is said to have borne the 
intel'igence “ with the same calmness that it was manifest he would have 
shown had it been of an opposite nature.” The Repeal Association 
held a special meeting to concert measures for giving éclat to the occa- 
sion ; and it was resolved to escort Mr. O'Connell from gaol in proces- 
sion. It was then uncertain what day he would be discharged, but 
Saturday was fixed upon as the most probable. 

The formal record of the reversal of judgment, however, was brought 
to Dublin on Friday evening, by one of the traversers’ agents, and 
handed to the Sub-Sheriff ; on which the order of discharge was made ; 
and at seven o’clock Mr. O'Connell left the prison, privately and on 
foot, supported by his sons John and Daniel, and accompanied by Mr. 
Steele and some others. O'Connell was soon recognized; and as he 
passed along, a crowd collected and followed him; forming a great 
concourse when they all reached Merrion Square. Having gained his 
home, he came out into the balcony, and made a short speech; con- 
taining little besides an expression of thanks for the tranquillity which 
the people had maintained during his incarceration. On being dis- 
missed, the crowd quietly dispersed. 

Although the Liberator had left the prison on the Friday evening, the 
good folks of Dublin were not to be disappointed of their procession ; 
and, that it might have all due effect, early on Saturday morning Mr. 
O'Connell went back to his prison! It has indeed been suggested that 
he went back “ in order that he might finish one of the devotions of the 
Catholic Church, which, continuing for a certain number of days, 
terminated that day. This devotion, entitled ‘the Novena,’ it seems 
was cflered up for the purpose of beseeching Heaven that justice might 
be done. In this devotion it seems that all the Catholic traversers had 
united.” The hour of public departure was fixed for noon, but the very 
size of the procession caused a delay of two hours; for although the head 
of the body reached the prison-gates at noon, and went past, it was two 
o'clock before the triumphal car drew up; and words of impatience es- 
caped from the hero of the pageant. All the city seems to have been in 
motion, either marching in the line or standing to see it. The pro- 
cession comprised the trades of Dublin, each trade preceded by its band ; 
several Repeal Wardens, and private or political friends of O'Connell ; 
many members of the Corporation, and the Lord Mayor, in full costume ; 
and then, preceded by wand-bearers, and ‘ Tom Steele” with a branch 
in his hand, as Head Pacificator, came the car bearing the Liberator. 
This car was constructed for the chairing of Mr. O'Convell some years 
ago; but out of Dublin its plan is probably unknown. It is a kind 
of platform, on which are three stages, rising one above the other like 
steps ; profusely decorated with purple velvet, gold fringe, gilt nails, 
and painting. Six splendid dappled greys slowly drew the cumbrous 
vehicle along. On the topmost stage, elevated some dozen feet above 
the crowd, and drawn to his full height, stood O'Connell. Although 
grown rather more portly since his confinement, and wearing that some- 
what anxious expression which has been often noticed of late, he looked 
well. His head, thrown proudly back, was covered with the green gold 
and velvet Repeal cap. He bowed incessantly to the cheering multitude. 
On the second stage was seated the Reverend Mr. Miley; on the lowest 
were, Mr. Daniel O'Connell junior, two of Mr. O'Connell's grandsons, 
dressed in green velvet tunics and caps with white feathers, and a 
harper, in the ancient dress of his craft, inaudibly playing on his in- 
strument. Then followed the other traversers, some with their ladies, 
and a few friends, in three private carriages ; the subordinate Repeal 
martyrs, also bowing and smiling on all sides ; and finally, the lawyers 
in a coach, carrying the ‘“ monster-indictment.” ‘The procession tra- 
versed the greater part of Dublin, and did not reach Merrion Square 
until half-past five o’clock. 

Having entered his own house, Mr. O'Connell mounted the balcony, 
and addressed the people. He began with 

“ This is a great day for Ireland—( 7vemendous cheering)—a day of justice! 
All that we ever desired was justice ; and we have got an instalment of it at 
any rate. The plans of the wicked and the conspiracy of the oppressor—the 
foul mismanagement of the Jury-panel—the base conspiracy against the lives, 
the liberties, and the constitutional rights of the public—have all, blessed be 
God, been defeated. Justice has thus far been attained; and Ireland may, if 
she deserves it, be free. But do I doubt the people of Ireland deserving it ? 
If I did, | would be the most stupid as well as the most base of mankind. How 
could I doubt them?” 

Afier a brief allusion to the monster meetings, he remarked that one 
meeting alone remained unassembled, that of Clontarf— 

* Some of the minions of power laid, I fear, a scheme to dye that day in 
gore—to deluge the soil with the blood of the people; but we disappointed 
them. IL issued my counter-proclamation, and it was obeyed. The people did 
not put themselves in danger. But the law has since declared that we were 
acting illegally? Ob, no, it dare not do that; but it spelled out illegality out 
of a number of legal meetings. Our Clontarf meeting has not taken place as 
and but it will be for the Repeal Association, which has the confidence of the 

rish people, to determine whether it may not be necessary for the sake of pub- 


lic principle to decide whether that meeting may not be hereafter held. (Great 





cheering.) I hope they may arrive at the conclusion that it is not necessary to 
have that meeting ; but if the cause of liberty requires it, we will all go there 
peaceably and unarmed; and we shall return with an increased determination 
that Ireland shall be a nation. My own opinion is, that it will not be now 
necessary to hold the Clontarf meeting, because I think the principle which 
would call for it has been abundantly vindicated already. Even the trials yin. 
dicated it.” 

But if they did not take that step, what were they to do?— 

“ We will do everything that can be necessary to procure Repeal. We will 
adopt no detail without being perfectly advised as to its propriety and legality, 
Why, they said that I was not a lawyer, or that I had grown old and forgotten 
all my law: but I am young enough in law and in fact for them yet. (Cheers,) 
They said that I, who had often boasted that no man who followed my advice 
had ever been brought into jeopardy, or found himself within the fangs of the 
law: and I often did make that boast: but they turned round upon me and 
said, ‘ Doctor, cure thyself.’ They alleged that I, who had advised otherg 
well, had misadvised myself. They said L was guilty of a conspiracy. But [ 
tell them they lie. (Cheers.) And I will tell you who says they lie—Lord 
Chief Justice Denman, in the House of Peers. (Great cheering.) Lf I wanted 
to indulge my vanity, and to have my legal skill tested, I could not have de. 
vised a better plan for having my object effected than that which has taken 
place throughout the entire of these proceedings.” 

He finished by promising to attend in the Conciliation Hall on Mon. 
day; when he would announce all his future plans, 


On Sunday, the liberation was celebrated by a high religious cere. 
mony in the “ Metropolitan Church” of the Irish Catholics, that of 
the Conception, in Marlborough Street. The structure is of hewn 
stone, on the model of a Greek temple, of the Doric order; divided 
within, by fifty columns, into three parallel aisles ; the high altar, which 
rises at some distance from the East end of the church, after the manner 
of cathedrals on the Continent, is composed, with the “ tabernacle,” of 
white sculptured marble; the “sanctuary,” or space round the altar, 
being railed in. On the left side of this space was a lofty throne, with 
crimson canopy ; on which, gorgeously robed and mitred, sat Dr. Mur- 
ray, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, At the altar stood 
Dr. Laphen, the officiating priest, with assistant priests in attendance, 
and boys in scarlet robes bearing tapers and censers. On the opposite 
side, beneath the pulpit, were “chairs of state,” on which sat Mr, 
O'Connell and his companions of “the Captivity.” Several members 
of the Dublin Corporation were present; and the church of course was 
crowded. In that state was offered “ pontifical high mass,” with “a 
solemn Te Deum, in thanksgiving to Almighty God for the deliver. 
ance of the beloved Liberator of his country, and of his fellow- martyrs, 
from their unjust captivity.” A sermon was preached by the Reverend 
Dr. Miley ; whose discourse was full of allusions to Repeal politics, 
and to Divine interposition in favour of O'Connell, at the instance of 
the Virgin Mary! After the service, O’Connell was followed on his 
returo home by a crowd, hurraing. 


The Conciliation Hall was perhaps never so crowded as it was on 
Monday: estimated to hold 4,000, the people were packed so close 
together, that, says one writer, a pin could not have dropped between 
them; and a still greater crowd remained outside, unable to squeeze 
into the building; the doors of which were closed at eleven oclock. 
About one o'clock, the leaders began to enter; each loudly cheered: 
Mr. Steele was the first of the “ martyrs ”—Mr, Barrett—Dr. Gray— 
and then Mr. O'Connell, with his son John, and a body of friends. A 
hurricane of cheers and felicitations, iu Irish and English, saluted them, 
with immense waving of hats and handkerchiefs : and here a little scene 
was performed, which is thus described— 

“ For nearly ten minutes, cheering and applause, which was not surpassed 
in intensity either at Tura or Mullaghmast, continued to peal through the hall. 
Mr. O Counell acknowledged it by repeatedly bowing around him, kissing bis 
hands to the ladies in the gallery, and placing the crown of his bat on his 
heart. As he was thus engaged, Mr. Smith O'Brien rushed to the front of the 
platform, causing if possible an increase in the clamour ; and, seizing Mr. O'Con- 
nell’s hand, shook it vigorously for some moments. Mr. O'Connell then caught 
Mr. S. O'Brien’s hand, and placed it on his heart; whereut the very building 
trembled and quaked beneath the redoubled cheering and stamping.” 

At length the tumult was bushed ; and, on the motion of Mr, O'Con- 
nell, the Lord Mayor was called to the chair, Mr. Thomas Mathew 
Ray’s appearance was the signal for renewed applause : in acknowledging 
which, he declared that ‘*it was with the most thrilling delight that he 
resumed the honourable office of Secretary for Ireland.” ‘The next 
business was to aGmit some new members, whose presence and enrol- 
ment were hailed with loud gratification,—Mr, Somerset Butler, M.P. 
for Kikenny ; the Houourable George Hely Hutchinson, brother of 
Lord Donoughmore ; and Captain Mockler, described as being an 
Orangeman, but dismissed from the commission of the peace for de- 
claring against the Union. 

Mr. O Connell rose to hand in some money, and thus began his great 
spvech for the day; perpetually interrupted, as usual, by responsive 
cheers— 

“ As [am upon my legs, I believe I may as well proceed at once to address 
you. It would be utterly impossible for me to find language adequate to de~ 
scribe the sensations of delight with which I once again appear before this as- 
sembly, Lad imagined that my voice was to have been suspended at least 
until the month of May next; but the ‘merry month of May’ has come upon 
us cight mouths too soon, and we can now rejoice as merry as May-birds. 
(Cheers and laughter.) But, seriously speaking, we have the most important 
reasous tor rejoicing. A’ victory was never yet more worthily won, a triumph 
was never yet more honestly earned. We have had a triumph over combina- 
tion and foul conspiracy. We have bad a triumph over the crime of packing 
of juries. We have had a triumph of the constitution; and we are therefore 
entitled to enjoy the pleasure and satisfaction of that triumph. ‘The words of 
the hymn readily suggest themselves to our minds in our present position— 
‘Sir laus plena, sit sonora, sit jucunda, sit decora, mentis jubilatio.’ Yes, if 
is amonent in which the jubilation of the mind should, with proper decorum 
but wi « entire fervour, rejoice in the flood of our triumph and in the victory 
that we bave obt.ined. Lam, as L have sta‘ed, utterly unable to describe the 
sensations that overpower my mind. The tirst thing that comes upon me with 
all the force of an absolute certainty is, that the Repeal must be carried—that 
nothing can impede the Repeal but misconduct on our parts—that recent 
events prove that the Repeal is in its progress, too awful and too im- 
portant to be retarded by any means but by our own misconduct alone. 
It is not by man’s effort that we have achieved this victory over fraud, and 
conspiracy, and injustice. Lt is not by man’s means that so great a change 
has taken place in one week, Last week everything was triumphant on the 
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rt of the prosecutor and the oppressor—he bad been until then allowed to 
enjoy his triumph ; but the shout of exultation is now on our side. ( Cheers.) 
No, it was not man who Gid it. We were defeated in every part of the pro- 
ess of ourcase. The Judges refused everything that we demanded for cou- 
icting our defence. Every motion that was made on our part was sure to be 
negatived by the Bench. Every attempt that we made for our defence was 
counteracted by the Judges. Every right given to us to insure an acquittal 
was taken away by the selected Jury. (Groans.) We appealed to the House 
of Lords ; but even there we found the same unfavourable auspices. We found 
seven out of the nine English Judges giving the most astoundingly absurd 
opinions that ever were pronounced by mortal man ; but they were not the less 
against us for being absurd. If I ever entertained any hope—and really I did 
not—it had been long since banished away; and when the account came to 
me of the decision in our favour, though the attornies rushed into my presence, 
and one of them did me the honour of embracing me, still, notwithstanding 
that kiss and the words that accompanied it, and with the full knowledge that 
it was so or the attornies would not be there, yet for a full half-hour afterwards 
[did not believe it. Yes, I repeat, it is not the work of man. It is a blessing 
bestowed by Providence on the faithful people of Ireland. There is no super- 
stition in representing it as the gift of Providence, no submission in bowing 
before the throne of God and accepting it as His act. I would not introduce 
such a topic here if it were contrary to the principles or doctrine of any reli- 
gious sect represented here. But it is not. It is the doctrine of the Protestant 
church as well as of the Catholic church, that God interferes with the concerns 
of man. As Christians they all believe that ; and the Book of Common 
Prayer contains in every part proofs that it is one of the tenets of Protes- 
tantism, for it contains prayers for rain in time of drought, and for other varia- 
tions in the seasons, as well as for every temporal advantage. 1 cannot, 
therefore, hurt an individual prejudice by referring to this subject ; and 1 would 
not do so if it were possible that any such prejudice could exist. What I 
have been describing is clearly the doctrine of the Catholic church also. And 
let us recollect, that millions of the faithful people of Ireland had lifted up 
their hands to God—that the priests of God offered up the holy sacritice of the 
mass—that the holy secluded Sisters of Charity united their prayers with 
those of the priests at the altars. The Catholics of England joined with us on 
the occasion. The entire Catholic population of Belgium offered up similar 
prayers; and along the shores of the Rhine the same voice of supplication bas 
been heard. Oh yes, it has been heard, and we stand free before you, thankful 
to God, and blessing all good men.” (Loud cheers.) 

The cause of the defendant Repealers, he said, was identified with 
the great principles of the British constitution and the interests of 
liberty, as involving the right to meet in great numbers—the only 
method of bringing public opinion to bear upon redress of grievances. 
And what chance would there have been for the Repeal movement if 
the law-proceedings had been affirmed ?— 

“ There is no impediment now in the way of the peaceable and triumphant 
termination of the Repeal movement. ‘There is nothing to prevent us, by 
keeping ourselves within the law, from meeting, and resolving, and organizing, 
and fortifying ourselves by the increase of our strength at the registry, and by 
every other Jegal means—to bring petitions before the Legislature until we 
make the table of the House of Commons rock beneath the load of the cul- 
lected complaints of the people of Ireland. ‘The constitutional right is free 
—the guarantee of trial by jury is secured, and will protect us; and, standing 
on one and on the other, I bere announce, that the universal feeling of the 
Irish people, from the Giant’s Causeway to Cape Clear, and from Connemara 
to the Hill of Howth, is in favour of the great national cause of Repeal, and 
must to any man of common sense and common honesty appear tuo strong to 
render any amount of resistance to it permanently successful.” 

He proceeded with a long argument, to prove that the decision of the 
House of Lords was not a crotchety decision upon techuicalities, but 
one founded on the merits— 

* The sixth and seventh counts charged us with holding public meetings for 
the purpose of intimidating. These were held by all the Judges here, including 
even Judge Perrin, to be good counts; and the judgment of the Court was given 
upon them. The Judges of the Irish Court of Queen’s Bench gave their 
judgment on these counts, declaring that they contained charges or offences of 
a most criminal nature. Judge Burton, in passing the sentence of the Court, 
used the words ‘ on these counts’ in allusion to me expressly, and to the other 
traversers also, but he directed himself expressly to me in that part of his ad- 
dress. He referred directly to these counts as being good counts; and yet all 
the English Judges have, without an exception, declared them to be bad 
counts.” [Here Mr. O'Connell digressed, to tell how the Irish Judges bad 
consulted on the term of imprisonment: Judge Perrin was for six months; 
Judge Burton for twelve; Judge Crampton and Chief Justice Pennefather for 
two years: Judge Perrin, finding that he could not do better, joined with Judge 
Burton, and the Court passed a sentence of twelve months. He then returned 
to the legal fiction about the bad counts.] “ It was as clear as the sun at 
noonday that the judgment had been pronounced against us on the bad counts; 
but the seven wiseacres of Judges in England presumed otherwise, and decided 
against us on that presumption. ‘Their decision is, in fact, founded on a lie. 
(Cheers.) There is no other way of culling it. They call it a presumption of 
law. 1 will not waste so much of my breath as to describe it in so roundabout 
amanner. It was a lie, and I will call it so. It was known to bea lie; and 
yet the judgment so founded was sought to be supported by Lord Lyndhurst 
and that indescribable wretch Brougham—(Groans)—on this footing, that the 
lie was supposed to be true, aud that we were to be punished against the fact, 
and in contradiction of the record itself; for the sentence was set forth in the 
record, ‘ for the offences aforesaid.’ That, of course, included all the offences 
charged, and, of course, the two bad counts among the rest: so that the record 
told the truth, but Lords Brougham and Lyndhurst said it tulda lie. But 
then, blessed be Heaven! there were found three men honest enough to speak 
the truth ; and therefore it is that I call upon you to rejoice, because judgment 
has been given in our favour on the merits, and the tectnicalities were on the 
other side, They attempted to confound truth with a fiction of law, or a lie; 
but truth and justice and the record were with us, and we can make them a 
compliment of the lie for their portion.” 

He made atovement to the Whigs, a set of men whom he had often 
and deservedly assailed— 

_ “After all, how infinitely superior are they to the Tory party! The prin- 
ciple of ‘Toryism is double: it takes away as much of public right from each 
individual as it can, and it amalgamates all together for the benelit of the aris- 
tocracy ; but where Toryism is most terrific, 1s in its anxicty to do the great 
Injustice of putting partisans upon the bench of justice. The opinion forced 
upon us from history is, that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the most 
prejudiced men have been made Judges by the Tory party; and though in 
England, during the last thirty or forty years, we have seen but little of party- 
Spirit approaching the bench, we all know that in this country the spirit of 
Tory ism remained in full life. I ask you, if the support that I gave the Whigs 
Could have been effective for one year more, whether a very different state of 
things would not now be observable on the bench in this country ? Should 
we not have Chief Baron Brady at this moment the Chief Justice of the 
Queen’s Bench, with Mr. Pigot the Chief Baron, and Mr. Moore and Mr. 
Monaghan in the room of Jackson and Lefruy? Now, 1 ask any man who 
might be inclined to blame me for having supported the Whigs, whether he 





thinks if Chief Baron Brady had been the Chief Justice of the Queen’s 
Bench would we have ever heard of this prosecution ? (Cheers.) 1 am satis- 
fied that we never should have heard of this prosecution if we had bad Mr. 
Monaghan, Mr. Moore, and Mr. Hatchell sitting on the bench, instead of the 
Littons, the Lefroys, and the Jacksons, with the present Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer occupying the station now filled by Chief Justice Penne- 
father. You have this distinction, that the Whigs gave good Judges, 
whereas the Tories were anxious to give partisan Judges. In former times 
I was for this reason anxious to support the Whigs; but I never gave them a 
vote inconsistent with my public principle. I defy the Tory press of England 
to point out one single instance in which I gave a vote inconsistent with public 
principle. All I did was to attend at my place in the House to assist in creating 
a majority by my vote in cases not inconsistent with public principle : and | now 
tender my gratitude to them for the Judges that have been appointed by them.” 
{ He eulogized Lord Cottenham, Lord Denman, and Lord Campbell, as Ju. ges 
made by the Whigs; triumphantly repeating Lord Denman’s saying about 
trial by jury becoming “a mockery, a delusion, and asnare.” He went on 
with his “ atonement.”] “ We owe adebt of gratitude to the Whigs for such 
appointments ; and it will be hard to get me to abuse them again. ( Laughter.) 
We owe them that debt for the principle by which they have been actuated in 
their selection of Judges ; and if they had selected bad Judges, they would find 
me assailing them as readily as I now tender them my praise. Lord Denman 
had been labouring for many years as a barrister in the Queen’s Bench, and if 
the Tories had continued in power he never would have been a Judge to the 
present bour; Lord Cottenbam would never have been a Judge; and Lord 
Campbell would never have been elevated to the bench. It is owing to the ex- 
clusion of the Tories fora time from power that we have acquired the glory, the 
honour, and I will add, the security of the administration of justice, arising from 
having such distinguished personages on the bench.” 

Although he had attributed their delivery to Providence, still he 
said it should be remembered that Providence acts in all its decrees by 
means of agents: a remark which led to a large expression of thanks 
and praise for the aid which the Repealers had received from the 
Morning Chronicle. Uis beloved friend Sheil had been spoken of a 
little too hard by another excellent friend, for seeming to ask the 
clemency of Government; and Mr. O'Connell now atoned in that 
quarter also, with a eulogy on the orator’s talents and services— 

“ T confess 1 was angry at his asking a request for me from Peel that looked 
like requiring a favour ; and he ought to have known me better than to think 
I could 7 ossibly receive anything having the appearance of a boon from suck 
hands. No; 1 would rather have rotted in the gaol than owe my liberation to 
the pretended clemency of Peel. (Loud cheers.) From this spot I tol! you, 
before entering the prison, that there should be no compromise or shrinking $ 
and there has been none. (Jtenewed cheering.) The entire of us would perish 
in gaol rather than receive as a favour the slightest concession from the present 
Ministers. (Cheers.) My friend Richard Sheil was wrong in that ; but be is 
one of those men who can afford to be once wrong in their lives. His country 
owes him a deep debt of gratitude. He ornamented and made interesting by 
his eloquence the struggle for Emancipation. When I was going on with my 
dull speeches, wearying the public mind with my tiresome repetitions, Richard 
Sheil burst upon the public view with the brilliancy of some sudden and re 
fulgent star, by the coruscations of his genius, and the majestic ebullitions of 
his powerful mind. But in the very speech for which he is blamed, Mr Sueil 
elicited from Sir Robert Peel a statement which must damn him in the minds 
of every honest man,—namely, the assertion that we had had a fair trial. ‘That 
assertion is, as I shall show you presently, worth much ; and from this spot I 
thank Mr. Sheil for having drawn it forth.” 

Having succeeded by the merits of their case, and by the merits and 


| prayers of faithful Christians, the question arose, how they were now 








to conduct themselves ?— 

“ It is of the utmost importance that we should act discreetly ; it is abso- 
lutely necessary that we should act firmly. We ought to act in the full spirié 
of conciliation. We ought to endeavour to succeed in augmenting our num- 
bers by every becoming means. We ought to struggle with renewed energy 
for the Repeal cause by such means; and that struggle should either end in 
our graves or in having an Irish Parliament once more in College Green. We 
ought to be encouraged by what has passed; and weare encouraged. The 
Anti-Irish party—1 will not call them the Orange party any longer—should 
look with hope on our efforts, and no longer absent themselves from our ranks. 
They should look with forgetfulness on bygone views, and unite with us now 
for the good of our common country. But how shall we act in future ? Con- 
ciliation should be our first duty ; and I think the best way of our insuring it 
is by asking those who absent themselves from us, to look to the manner in 
which we have acted up to this period. Have we in this struggle injured a 
single human being? Has a single assault been committed? Has the least 
violence been done to any person? No! miraculous to speak it, millions 
have met and assembled together, and yet not even an accident has occurred. 
Such is the spirit of forbearance towards each other that has been exhi- 
bited by the Irish people, that that moral miracle has been witnessed, of 
countless multitudes meeting together without a single act of violence, with- 
out a single accident occurring to man, woman, or child. I now turn to my 
Protestant fellow-countrymen—those among them who have not yet had 
the spirit of manliness evinced by the gentlemen near me to unite with their 
Catholic countrymen for their common interests. And I ask them, are they 
timid, or doubttul of our integrity, after all that has hitherto been done by us 
to show them our real feelings? Oh, if we were strong enough to shout, ought 
we not to be strong enough to do some violence ? or rather, what but the re- 
animating spirit of affection and conciliation towards each other could have 
brought them together without some violence taking place? Nay, more, were 
we not in the midst of our strength, with more power than any Monarch in 
Europe possesses in his bands? How did I acquire that power? My Lord 
Mayor, 1 never could attain that power without the assistance of the Catholic 
clergy; and they would not have given that assistance to me if they had not 
known the use which I would make of it. Ob, my Protestant fellow-country- 
men, listen to this—they knew that I was the first apostle of that political sect 
that proclaims the possibility of effecting all great changes by moral means 
alone, and that there is no human revolution worth the shedding of a single 
drop of human blood to obtain. * * * The Catholic clergy saw these 
were our principles, and that there was no danger of the laws either of God or 
man being violated by those who united with us. Protestants of Ire land, 
what objection can you have to our principles? and why not seek to carry 
them out?” 

An allusion to his son John’s imprisonment ushered in a fierce attack 
on the Government and Mr. Attorney-General Smith for ‘‘ the con- 
spiracy hatched in the purlieus of the Castle "— 

* Would it not bave been punishment enough for my beloved John to see 
me imprisoned, without being himself sentenced to captivity? Oh, malignant 
vinegar-cruet on two legs—( Cheers and laughter)—it was John O'Counell’s 
opposition to you at Youghal—his defeat of you at Youghal —his oppusition to 
you before the Committee, and his overthrow of you there, that caused him to 
be placed in the indictment! I saw that he bad reasonable grounds for his 
animosity tome. I had impeached his father, and I succeeded in one stage of 
that impeachment: I respect his filial piety—( Great laughter)—that made 
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him persecute me; but the very spirit that would animate such enmity should 
make him leave out my son. But could there be anything more unstatesman- 
like than the conduct of the Government throughout? They knew their 
danger, and they crowded troops over here; but they doubted that they were 
even then sufficient to keep the country ; so they boxed the troops up in bar- 
racks, and put loop-holes in the walls, every one of which appeared to possess 
a tongue telling them that they were not able to keep the country, and that 
they required something to keep themselves. But could anything be more 
foolish than the expressions that fell from the Minister on the occasion ? Think 
you that they had no effect on the old diplomatist Louis Philippe? or that if 
they had not been used, and if the weakness of England with regard to Ireland 
were not known in France, that Tangier would not have remained untouched— 
that Mogador would not still be uninjured—and that the plains of Ouchda 
would not be untainted with Moorish blood ?” 


The people had acted admirably, especially in relinquishing the 
yY> es} y | 


only vice that prevailed in Ireland; and he had conclusive evidence 
that his Protestant brethren were beginning to think the Irish people 
fit to govern themselves— 

“ Look, here is Mr. Grey Porter's pamphlet ; the work of a high Protestant 
gentleman—High Sheriff of a Protestant county. What does this book say? I 
will give you three sentences—‘ The Union of 1801, the 41st of George III. 
cap. 47, (all on one side, ) does, and always will, draw away from Ireland her 
men of skill, genius, capital, and rank—all who raise its strength and distin- 
guish a nation.’ ‘A Federal (the only fair) Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland inevitable, and most desirable for both islands.’ bese are the princi- 
ples on which this gentleman sets out. The first shows the evils of the Union, 
the second advocates its Repeal. I want to know, will Sugden, that cursed 
contumelious little English dog—( Cheers und laughter)—wili that currish, con- 
tumelious little gentleman, I ask, venture to supersede Mr. Grey Porter? I 
call him a cur, because he barked at us when he dared not bite. He has not the 
courage to supersede Mr. Porter. He won’t venture to act towards a gentle- 
man of that high station as he has done towards some poor county Magistrates. 
I admire this pamphlet; for, though mistaken in some of its facts, it contains 
the genuine principle of nationality—that spirit which I wish to pervade the 
people, and which seeks Ireland for the Irish. I invite that gentleman to join 
us; and I teil him that he will get that leading place among us which his ta- 
lent, rank, and patriotism deserve. Nay, more, I undertake to dissolve the 
Association if he docs not approve of our conduct, or can detect us committing 
One single act affecting our loyalty or allegiance. From this place I call 
upon bim to join us. Perhaps he may hear me yet; and though he may think 
the present time too soon, I think the day willcome. This, then, is the time 
for conciliation. By it you may gain such men as Mr. Porter; and is he not 
worth conciliating ? What would I not do to persuade bim! Would I not 
give a portion of my heart’s blood to gain him over! I say, that the man is 
not honcst who does not wish to see Grey Porter at the head of this national 
strugcle. As for myself, 1 do not want to be a leader; I am willing to work 
in the team; and I will cheerfully resign to Grey Porter the reins and guid- 
ance of tue whole.” 

He now grappled with the question— What are we to do?” consi- 
dering it in three parts, respectively concerning the expediency of 
holding the Clontarf meeting, the assemblage of three hundred geutle- 
men as a Preservative Society, and the impeachment of the Judges— 

“ The Clontarf meeting was called legally ; it was illegally suppressed. We 
are bound to udhere to principles; and it is now to be considered whether that 
rule extends so far, or whether it has beea sufficiently vindicated without 
calling the meeting. For sometime I did think that it was absolutcly ne- 
cessary to call it, to vindicate a great principle; but on reflecting deeply on 
what has occurred in the House of Lords, and the vindication of its legality 
put on eternal record by Denman, Cottenbam, and Campbeil, 1 began to doubt 
that it was necessary. It might create ill feeling, and be construed into a 
wish to insult; and it might alienate friends. What I mean to do is, upon this 
day week to propose that it be referred to a select committee whether or not it 
is necessary to hold the Cloutarf meeting. I dé not wish to prejudice their 
decision, but I must say that my opinion is against the calling of that meeting. 

“The next point I wish to lay before you is with reference to a plan which 
I frequently: proposed last year. I mean the collection of the Preservative So- 


ciety tor Ireland, consisting of a body of three hundred gentlemen sitting in | 


Dublin. This point is surrounded by legal difficulties, and must be approached 
to it by the proclamation and subsequent proceedings. My plan, which I have 
deeply considered, is shortly this—that three hundred gentlemen from the va- 
rious counties in Ireland should meet ona certain day in Dublin, and that their 
title to mcet should be the handing in of 100/. each; that they should have a 
treasurer of their own, and have the working of their own funds. I do not in- 
tend that they shall initiate anything, but that they shall control everything ; 
and that the Repeal Association shall be completely governed by them, and 
not venture upon any act without their previous sanction. A body of this 
kind would comprise so many of the wealthy and influential of Ireland, that it 
would be an effectual check to any rash revolutionary outbreak, and would be 
a steady dray upon the wheel ofthe movement. It would be of that bearing on 
society and high station that it could enter into treaty with Government. It 
could arrange its own plans with Ministers, and stipulate terms; no hand-over- 
hand work, but steady, deliberate agreement. And here let me say, that 1 
quite agree ia making the experiment of a Federal Parliament. I want any 
Parliament which will protect Ireland, and ask for no more. If we arrive at the 
period of Repeal without some body of this description, Government may dictate a 
plan to you perbaps, which may fall shortof justice though it satisfy someof you. 
They can never do so with this Preservative Society of three hundred. ‘The terms 
of any treaty must be well considered—financial as well as political; and it 
seems to me that we shall here have the workmen to build up the palace of 
justice to Ireland. I will this day week move for a select committee to con- 
sider the possibility of such an assemblage, and to prepare cases to have laid 
before the most eminent lawyers of England and Ireland. We will take care 
not to bring a single individual within the power of the law; and we will see 
whether we cannot get a second managing body for the people—not a House 
of Lords, indeed, but a body possessing more power, as representing the whole 
Irish people. Three hundred wealthy Irish gentlemen would make such a 
body as would bring about the repeal of the Union with the greatest ease. I 
am not a person of overweening confidence in my own judgment, but I have so 
matured this plan in my own mind, whilst in prison, that I rely strongly on it, 
although prepared to abandon it on the instant if found to be at all dangerous 
or impracticable, whilst it must be embraced if found calculated to bring back 
our Parliament to College Green. 1 have addressed you at great length, but I 
owed you for three months’ rent. (Much cheering and laughter.) lam now, 
like an honest man, paying my debts. 

“ And now I come to my third plan, and it is one to which 1 am greatly at- 
tached. I want to procure impeachments of the Judges of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench and of her Majesty’s Attorney-General in this country; on 
these grounds—( Great applause for some moments)—on these grounds, which 
I shal! set before you as briefly as I can consistently with clearness. The first 
ground is that of the monster indictment which was preferred against me— 
thirty-six yards of an indictment! Lord Denman has well described it as a 
document calculated to prevent a man from defending himself. Such an in- 
dictment no poor man could cecape from. We were backed by the Repeal 

















with serious considerations, which we were last year prevented from applying | 20t approve of this, I will go at any rate. 











rent ; but if such an indictment were preferred against a poor man, where 
could he get a brief of it for his counsel ? Why, it would cost him ten timeg 
more money than ever he saw to do so. My excellent friend Richard O'Gor~ 
man (the dissentient Grand Juror) ought to be a proud man this day. He along 
was right as to this unjust indictment, and had the manliness and honesty tg 
maintain his opinions in open court. He said, ‘ We have spent five days over 
this bill, and not one of us can understand it.’ To be sure they did not care 
much for that. (Groans.) They found it atrue bill. Iam much obliged to them, 
Now, this is no idle act of the Attorney-General. Sugden planned it; Peel hag 
adopted it. (Groans and hisses.) Impeachment, I say then, is our only ree 
medy. (Loud cheers.) No man is safe from such a monster indictment, 
What ought the Court to have done with it? Isay, an honest court should 
have quashed it again and again, if necessary ; and have said to the Attorney. 
General, in the words of Lord Denman, ‘ Pick out your counts, and do not 
suffocate them beneath the number of your accusations.’ The Judges of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench did not refuse to receive it: nay, more, they counte- 
nanced it; and, proceeding as they commenced, refused us copies of the wit- 
nesses’ names, the caption of the indictment, and other privileges which we 
should have received as a matter of course in England. By their conduct they 
made this monster indictment a babe of their own luck; and I say there is no 
use whatever in the doctrine of impeachments if we have not the Judges of the 
Queen’s Bench brought before a proper tribunal to answer for their conduct, 
1 assert this, and I shall be able to prove it by competent witnesses, that the 
Lord Chief Justice had the air of a counsel for the prosecution throughout the 
trials, and might have been taken for such but for the place he occupied. It 
may be said Lam rash in taking thisup. Ah! I do not fear their prisons, 
(Tremendous cheering.) Iam a free-born British subject, standing in thig 
place defending my rights; and I do accuse those men of injustice. 1am here 
to call upon the people of England to aid me in impeaching those men,” 
(Cheering.) {Other grounds stated by Mr. O'Connell for the impeachment 
were—tbat the Chief Justice had borrowed the Attorney-General’s brief to 
make his charge from; that that charge was factious and indecent, unjust and 
one-sided ; that newspapers had been admitted as evidence; and that the Jury 
had been fraudulently packed. He proceeded.] “1 know a man who wag 
offered to have his fortune made if he would give some particular information, 
The information did not exist, and therefore he could not give it: but I shall 
be able to prove that the expression ‘ Your fortune shall be made’ was used 
on the occasion in question, and that by a witness of the first credit and re« 
spectability. Again, IL say that if that Jury had been left to itself, it never 
could have returned such a verdict. I say it emphatically, that some one 
helped them in making up this verdict. (Cheers and groans.) I do not wish 
now to detain you in this place, but I may remind you that Judges, if not ac- 
cessible to bribes, are not superior to favour. Well, the Lord Chief Justice’s 
nephew has got a place in the Castle of Dublin. (Sensation.) Young Penne- 
father has been placed, and it is said Lord Heytesbury is to do more for him. 
Now I say that there should be no suspicion in such a matter, and that the 
Chief Justice ought to Lave seen his nephew provided for in some other way. 
He should have taken care that no inference—and here I declare 1 believe that 
inference, however natural, to be untrue—should be drawn from the judgment 
of the Judge and the promotion of the nephew. I do only protest against the 
example set by a public man, and the insecurity of public opinion in a public 
officer, consequent upon such conduct. There is also some story of a relation 
of Mr. Justice Crampton’s having been provided for; but it is not sufficiently 
authenticated for me to dwell upon it.” 

In some desultory remarks on his three months’ imprisonment, 
(which he said had not passed unpleasantly,) he charged the Attor- 
ney-General with not assenting to Judge Crampton’s proposal that 
the defendants should remain out of prison until the writ of error 
had been decided. He announced an agitation in England— 

“From this spot I call on England to join me. I mean to propose that 
a select committee be formed, of which I shall cheerfully make one, to go 
through all the principal towns of England about two months before the meet 
ing of Parliament, to obtain an answer to this appeal. We will say, ‘ Here is 
injustice done: a packed jury, an unjust judgment, sentence inflicted before 
its right is ascertained, and innocent men imprisoned. Englishmen, I will 
test you; I will see whether you will join me, one and all.’ If not, 1 will 
come back, and say to my countrymen, ‘Look no more to the pretences of 
John Bull; look alone to your Parliament in College Green.’ If they did 
Curiosity to see the lion who had 
been caged for three months would bring many together, and collect crowds 
around me; and I look forward to success. But here I ask you, are the Mi- 
nisters to escape? (Groans and yells.) Is Sir James Graham to escape? 
(Loud cries of ** No, no!” and groaning and hissing.) He who had the 
unparalleled impudence in the absence of two Members of the House to 
call them convicted conspirators. (A voice, “ He’s a liar!”) Why, you 
seem to be as uncivil as Sir James himself. (aughter.) I do not call 
him that, but I do term him a foul-mouthed letter-breaker. (Shouts of 
applause and laughter.) 1 come to what Sheil did in the House. He produced 
Sir Robert Peel’s declaration before his face. He had that paper before hig 
eyes ; and yet he had the power of face, the audacity, the intensity of false- 
hood, to say, according to newspaper reports, that he had a fair trial. ( Several 
voices, “ He's ua liar!”) Tobe sure he is. (Great cheering, and loud laughter.) 
There’s a British Minister for you—the Premier of the first country in the 
world. (Groans and laughter.) With a packed jury, a one-sided Chief- 
Justice, the exclusion of jurors and evidence of justice, he ventured to say we 
had a fair trial! On, a very fair trial, sweet Sir Robert! (Groans.) Ah, my 
good man, you were wrong to call him a liar, He thinks what we got was 4@ 
very fair trial for an Irish Catholic. (Cheering and groans.) That foul false- 
hood, however, identified him with the whole of the proceedings here; and the 
Union is but a mockery indeed, if the English people do not join us in hurling 
Peel from office, and sending him adrift as the monster liar in Parliament.” 

Mr. O'Connell finished with the usual “ Old Ireland for ever! Hur- 
rah for Repeal!” 

The meeting was also briefly addressed by Mr. John O'Connell, 
Mr. Steele, Mr. Smith O'Brien, (who bestowed the thanks of the 
Association for the prisoners’ noble bearing in confinement,) Mr. Bare 
rett, and Dr. Gray. Mr. Duffy was absent on account of illness. 

The rent for the week was 5751. 


At Cork, Mr. O'Connell’s constituent city, there were similar tokens 


of exultation at the news from London as in the capital. The news 


reached the place about noon— 

“It soon spread through: the city, and drew vast crowds to the front of the 
Exchange-room and the newspaper-offices. Some of the streets were 80 
denscly crammed with people that it was not possible to pass along. The 
whole place was alive with excitement; and before the news had been half an 
hour in town, processions of people were formed, parading the streets with 
green boughs and music. Many houses were decorated with boughs; and, as 
by magic, all the poorer class of the population contrived to supply themselves 
with boughs, even to the little children. ‘Che utmost good-Lumour prevailed.’ 

So it was also in the country districts— : 

“ Along the mail-coach road to Dublin there were similar demonstrationé. 
Every little cabin had its decoration of green, and its knot of inhabitants 
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shouting for O'Connell. The villages and towns were crowded with people, 
all attracted from the country round, as the news spread far and wide. At 
night, the whole country was illuminated. The lighting of bonfires on the 
hills is a customary mode of expressing satisfaction or conveying intelligence 
with the Irish people. On this occasion they indulged themselves to the ut- 
most. The whole horizon seemed on fire whichever way you looked. These 
fires were kept up during the greater part of the night. ‘The villages on the 
different roads in the South were all filled with crowds of people, and lit with 
bonfires, sometimes on the highway itself, to the imminent danger of passengers. 
The towns, and even the larger villages, were illuminated. Fermoy was one 
blaze of light ; as was indeed every town or considerable village in the Southern 
districts. At Thurles there was an enormous collection of people, and a mon- 
ster bonfire; at Cashel the same; and so on throughout the principal routes 
to the metropolis. At a place called Cahir, about eight miles from Cashel, a 
gerious accident occurred, owing to the negligence of the persons engaged in 
the illuminations: four houses were burnt to the ground; happily, however, no 
lives were lost.” 

Similar accounts are brought from Limerick, Drogheda, and every 


part. 





Dr. Murray’s participation in the ovation of last Sunday, after dis- 
countenancing any prostitution of his religion to the secular purposes 
of Repeal, has been a subject of remark, The correspondent of the 
Times does not presume to account for it ; but in juxtaposition with that 
fact he puts some other facts— 

« Some time about the year 1831, this very same Dr. Murray felt so incensed 
at the course of agitation Mr. O'Connell was then pursuing, that he perempto- 
rily forbade the collection of the ‘ tribute’ in any of the chapels in his dio- 
cese. The tribute was, nevertheless, collected ; not, indeed, actually in but at 
the chapels, as the collectors took their stand at the doors outside, and levied the 
tax on the congregations with quite as much success in the open air as if they 
had been accommodated within-doors. Dr. Murray well recollects the result 
of his contumacy. A general refusal by the parishioners to pay the ‘ dues’ 
and other assessments required for the maintenance of the Roman Catholic 
church at the ensuing Easter, furnished a beautiful illustration of the advan- 
tages of the voluntary over the compulsory system: and so admirably was the 
principle worked out, that it was deemed advisable, on the very next occasion 
that offered, to tacitly sanction the levy of ‘ national’ impost in all the cha- 
pels of the metropolis. Whether there was to have been another trial of the 
‘ passive resistance ’ this year, induced by his Grace’s conduct with regard to 
the ‘day of humiliation,’ is, of course, a mystery: but it may be observed, 
that there is at preseut in course of erection at the North side of the city an 
extensive chapel, to be called after ‘ St. Lawrence O'Toole,’ for the building of 
which a large sum of money has been long since collected ; latterly, how- 
ever, and for some unexplained reasons, there has been a general disinclina- 


tion, amounting in too many instances to positive refusals, to contribute any 
further donations towards perpetuating the memory of ‘St. Lawrence | 


O'Toole.’ This seems significant.” 

The sermon preached before O'Connell on Sunday, by the Reverend 
Dr. Miley, was very curious, Having received the Archbishop’s bene- 
diction, the preacher read the Gospel forthe Sunday (the fifteenth after 
Pentecost) from St. Luke, chap. vil. v. 11, 16— 

“ And it came to pass after this, that Jesus went intoa city called Naim ; and 
there went with him his disciples and a great multitude. And when he came 
nigh to the gate of the city, behold, adead man was carried out, the only son of 
his mother, and she was a widow; and much people of the city was with ber. 
And when the Lord saw her he had compassion on ber, and said to her, Weep 
not. And he came near and touched the bier, and they that carried it stood 
still. And he said, Young man, I say to thee, arise. And he that was dead 
gat up and began tospeak. And he delivered him to his mother. And there 
came a fear on them all; and they gloritied God, saying, tbat a great prophet 
has risen up among us, and God hath visited his people.” 

It would not, Dr, Miley said, be thought improper if, in the exposition 
which it was customary to give of the Gospel, he wereon this occasion en- 
tirely to consecrate his discourse “ to celebrate the privileges, the celestial 
benignity, and the praise of the Virgin Mother of our Lord”; because 
that day was. “ the feast of her ever-glorious and memorable Nativity.” 
He went on to argue, that, considering the high functions of the Virgin, as 
brought into direct communion with God, and as identified in her life- 
blood with Him whom she bure, the Catholics could not regard her 
with other sentiments than they do; that her mediation cannot be re- 
garded as incompatible with the doctrine of the Atonement ; and that 
in fact she had been declared by the Archangel to have found grace 
with God: “from these broad principles, it follows as an inevitable 
consequence, that the efficacy of the Virgin Mother’s intercession must 
transcend that of any saint or angel, or all of them united, before the 
Mercy-seat.” 

“ But,” continued the preacher, “in enforcing the efficacy of the Blessed 
Virgin’s prayers, would it be pardonable to pass by unheeded the evidence in 
favour of it which is, I may say, forced upon us by the very triumph itself for 
which we are assembled to give thanks and praise to the Aimighty within this 
His glorious temple? Men, I know, will say to me that it is puerile and 
superstitious to look in this event for the hand of Heaven, much less for the 
intercession of the Virgin Mary: but did not the Pharisees say something very 
similar when the man who was born blind stood before them restored to 


- sight? * Give glory to God (they cried ); we know that this man is a sin- 


ner, (the blasphemous hypocrites alluded to our Redeemer!) He (that is, 
the blind man) said then to them, If he be a sinner I know not: one thing | 
know, that whereas I was blind now I see.’ And may not we in like manner 
appeal against these cavillers to the evidence of the fact ? Is not he, that man 
whom his opponents triumphed over but the other day, as if they held him 
irretrievably in his dungeon, as manifestly, and may I not almost say as 
miraculously, restored to liberty as was the blind man restored to sight? Is he 
hot now surrounded with the light and fragrance of the sanctuary at the fvot 
of that altar he set free, who had no prospect a few days ago before bim but to 
pine out the dreary winter as a captive in a prison’s gloom ? ‘Lo dispute that 
he is there before us with his fellow-martyrs, not only liberated but triumphant, 
and exalted on a pedestal of renown more colossal and imperishable than any 
on which he ever stood before, would be scarcely a broader absurdity than to 
maintain that it was a thing to be expected that he should be so, or that it 
Can be attributed to anything short of an interposition from on high. As for 
my own part, I have conversed with hundreds upon the subject—many of 
them veterans, hardened by the keenest realities of every-day life; and 
among them all I have not encountered one who did not attribute it to the 
hand of God.” [Here Dr. Miley told an anecdote, about one of the agents for the 
defence, who declared that although he had heard the judgment reversed in the 
House of Lords, had brought the news to Ireland, and bad witnessed its effects 
in the joy of the people, still he was almost inclined to disbelieve his senses. } 
* And why, in short, should it be surprising that such should have been his 
sentiments, considering our experience of what had happened since those pro- 
ceedings commenced, which have been already registered on the page of history 
88 ‘a mockery, a delusion, and asnare’? Were not all the first principles of 








law set at nought, and the most solemn guarantees of the constitution trampled 
upon? It was to no purpose that advocates the most gifted p!eaded in his 
favour, and that he himself demonstrated his own innocence of a foul con- 
spiracy, and the injustice that was done to him. _ Appeal after appeal, though 
now admitted to be just, was slichted. The verdict was secured: his enemies 
were as if beside themselves for having, as they vainly imagined, wrested from 
him the wand of his infallibility in the law. He was consigned as a convict to 
a prison-cell. It is true the constitution still left him one, but it was mani- 
festly a forlorn hope; for who could have expected that antecedents so marked 
by injustice would have eventuated in impartiality ? And in fact, up to the 
very last moment, was not everything so opposed to the slightest hope of an 
equitable issue, that nothing of the kind could have been anticipated by the 
most sharpsighted statesman ? Was it not a cause so desperate as that even 
a gambler durst not risk a wager on the issue? Yet, to apply the expressions 
of the blind man in the Gospel, If it be a miracle I know not: one thing I 
know—that whereas but the other day he was a captive in a bridewell, he ig 
here today, rejoicing in that liberty with which Christ, at the prayer of hig 
Virgin Mother, has made him free. Not a convicted conspirator, but a hero, & 
patriot, and a benefactor to his country—to the whole human race ; who, as by 
his power he is on a par with Monarchs, is lifted even above Emperors by the 
moral sublimity with which his exertions and his wrongs in the cause of hig 
country and of humanity have invested bim. 

“ Again and again | take up the expression of the Gospel, If it be a miracle 
I know not: one thing I know, that what [ have stated already, and am 
about to state, are facts. It was at a juncture when no cloud of adversity ever 
threatened him that he first placed himself and his great cause under the pro- 
tection of the Blessed Virgin. It was on the 15th of August in the year of 
Redemption 1843, that he performed this solemnact. On that day he stood om 
Tara of the Kings, surrounded by myriads of devoted men, and not less 
brightly smiled upon by prosperity than by the sun of Heaven tbat poured its 
meridian splendours upon his head. I tind from the report of what he said, 
that it was in that hour he made the following declaration—* This is a holy 
festival in the Catholic Church; it is the anniversary of the blessed day when 
the Mother of our Redeemer ascended from earth to meet her Son, and reign 
with him for ever. Ob! J hope Lam under her protection ; I hope that our 
sacred cause has her prayers jor its success. ‘The Church, within the lasé 
year, offered prayers throughout the Christian world for the cause of religion 
in Spain, and against the sacrilegious plunderers of the Church in tha€ 
country; and what happened? ‘The minion of these plunderers has fallen 
from power; and nobody can tell how! He made no effort to return; and noe 
body can tell why! It seems as if he had been bewildered in his course from 
on high, and the tyrint of Spain has fallen from his power and his palmy 
state.’ Was this a mere outburst of enthusiasm inspired by the solemnity of 
the day and the scene around him? or did this devotion, sofervid in the hour 
of success, give way, or even wax doubtful, under the chilling influence of ade 
versity? So far trom it, that it wes exactly in proportion as all human 
hope of deliverance seemed to expire, that he and his devoted friends applied 
themselves with redoubled fervour to propitiate the intercession of the 
Biessed Virgin. They joined from day to day in devotions, with this 
special object, assisting at the holy sacrifice; participating in the di- 
vine communion, distributing alms, and applying as far as was within 
their power to the spiritual and corporal works of mercy. He _ himself, 
this man so renowned in the world and exalted by the station to whick 
his virtues have raised him, refused to have those devotions—of the No- 
vena especially—performed in his private chapel ; but, from a spirit of humilia- 
tion, in the hope of benefiting the hapless inmates of the prison, whom we are 
tempted to despise and forget as the outcasts of society, he insisted upon going 
to the prison-chapel, and having them to join in those prayers. He antici= 
pated, nodoubt, that their supplications might prove perhaps of all others the 
most efficacious with Him ‘who came to save that which was lost ’—who left 
the ninety-nine to seek that one who strayed in the wilderness. He hoped 
that He who had received the prodigal with such mercy, and condemned the arro= 
gance of the Pharisee while He received the prayer ot him whom that Pharisee 
so despised, might hear some one among them. This proceeding could hardly 
fail to attract the favour of that Being who is ever ready to receive the sacri 
fice of an humble and contrite heart. It must elevate him more than ever in 
the esteem of every enlightened Christian. In fine, the prayers of all were fer- 
vently united. Still the horizon darkened; but, nevertheless, there was amon 
them all a kind of mysterious presentiment as to the result of the Novena; and, 
that I may hasten to a conclusion, it was not until the first vespers of the fes- 
tival which we are now celebrating, and in honour of which those devotions had 
been undertaken, that tbe official order for the liberation of the captives arrived. 
The Liberator, the instant he had received it, withdrew from his unjust imprison= 
ment to his own honest home ; but still did not fail toreturn next morning to 
join in the concluding solemnities of the Novena; and it was after having done 
so that he ascended the car of triumph. As 1 have before asserted, 1 am not 
making of ordinary events a miracle, but 1 am reasoning upon recorded facts.” 

Dr. Miley concluded his sermon with this address to the Virgin— 

“ Hail! Holy Queen Mother of Mercy, our life, our sweetness, and our hope! 
to thee do we cry, poor banished sons of Eve ; to thee do we send up our sighs, 
mourning and weeping in this valley of tears. Turn, then, most gracious advo- 
cate, thine eyes of mercy towards us; and after this our exile is ended, show 
unto us the blessed fruit of thy womb, Jesus. O most clement, most pious, 
most sweet Virgin Mary, pray for us! O Holy Moher of God, that we may 
be made worthy of the promises of Christ! Amen.” 











Some anecdotes are told of Mr. O’Connell’s last days in prison. The 
reporter of the Morning Chronicle, who writes in a super-serious inten= 
sity of excitement, records an incident that happened while Mr. O’Con- 
neil was at dinner with some of his congratulating friends, on the 
Thursday— 

“It was during the time that Mr. O'Connell, with his son, and the families 
of the traversers, with some of his most attached friends, such as Mr. Stauntom 
of the Register, Mr. Bianconi, whose name and enterprise are so well known in 
Ireland, with Mr. R. V. Fitzpatrick, Mr. Cuan, and others, were dining, that @ 
gentleman was seen hurrying into the room, evidently much excited, and say= 
ing, ‘Good God! can it be true?’ I observed that every eye was turned to- 
wards him, and I was struck at the deep feeling of respect and veneration that 
was painted on the features of all: but a cry was raised by some of the ladies. 
They had observed this gentleman to stagger as he was advancing towards Mr. 
O'Connell. He fell exhausted into a chair, and it was some time before he 
recovered. When he had done so, he was merely able to say, or rather to sob 
forth, as he grasped the band of Mr. O'Connell, ‘ L come, Sir, to congratulate you 
on what I heard.’ ‘This gentleman, I have been assured, was an Orangeman, 
is a high Tory, an ardent supporter of the Peel Administration.” (The re 
porter hesitates to mention the name, lest it should prejudice the gentleman 
with the Government ; but, after a good deal of dallying, discloses that it was 
Mr, Purdon, the Governor of the Penitentiary. ] 

A very different incident, on the Friday, is related by the correspond 
ent of the Zimes— 

“ On the arrival of Mr. Gartlan, who was accompanied by a troop of Mr. 
O'Connell's admirers, at the Penitentiary, a most unseemly scene of bacchana- 
lian disorder is said to have taken place. Thirsty with joy at the intelligence 
about to be anuounced to the liberated Liberator, a furious and indiscriminate 
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onslaught was made by the strangers on the contents of the well-supplied 
sideboard of wines which graced the gloomy cells of the martyrs. ‘ Fingers 
were maie before forks,’ or corkscrews either ; and accordingly, necks of bottles 
were mercilessly smashed, and the vinous juice poured down the parched throats 
of the patriots, either through cups, saucers, glasses, or the bottles themselves, 
when nothing more convenient cculd be found. Nor could the exclamation of 
« This is really beastly!’ from the lips of the leader, restrain his and Bacchus’s 
ardent votarics from the full indulgence of their pleasure; until at length the 
exhausted sideboard could yield no more, when order was restored.” [ Fortu- 
nately for the credit of Father Mathew’s influence, this story has been given up 
as fabulous. ] 

The last anecdote is more creditable to the Liberator, and appropriate 
to his name. Before he left the gaol on Saturday, he gave instructions 
that all persons of good character who were imprisoned by reason of 
not paying fines should have the amounts paid for them, so that they 
might be free. 

One of the first acts of Mr. O'Connell on leaving the Richmond 
Penitentiary was to forward his own subscription of 54 to the Dun- 
combe Testimonial ; the regulations of that prison having prevented him 
from doing so earlier.—Globe. [The Repeal Association have also 
sent 25/. | 


The Times mentions, “as one of the signs of the times, that there is 
a very influential section of the Irish Conservative party favourable to 
the abolition of the mock pageantry of an Irish Court, and who would 
gladly see the office of Lord- Lieutenant dispensed with, on the condition 
of stated periodical Royal visits, for the purposes of holding occasional 
sittings of the Imperial Parliament in Dublin.” 

The Morning Chronicle mentions tokens of increasing the military 
force in Ireland—the “erection” of large guns at Cork, and the en- 
Jargement of Rock Barrack at Bally-shannon ; adding, “ Some regiments 
are daily expected, and the military force is to be increased beyond its 
amount during the Statetrials. Some detachments had been drafted off 
since that time, but their places are to be supplied.” 

A grand banquet was given to Sir Robert Sale in the Corporation 
Hall of Londonderry, on Friday week. Lady Sale was present, and the 
proposal of her health called forth the most hearty cheering. 


SCOTLAND. 

Such speed made the Victoria and Albert yacht with its illustrious 
freight, that at midnight on Tuesday, the light at St. Abb’s Head was 
descried ; and before three o’clock the entrance of the Tay was reached. 
Here was met the London and Dundee Shipping Company’s steamer 
Perth, illuminated from stem to stern with many-coloured lights: it 
had been engaged by the Trinity House Board at Dundee to pilot the 
Royal yacht up the river. The other steamers of the squadron—the 
Stromboli, Princess Alice, and Voleano—had arrived the day before. 
As soon as the Victoria and Albert was discerned by those on board 
the Perth, they threw up blue lights, which announced the arrival to 
the people of Dundee. On shore, a salute of twenty-one guns was fired 
from Broughty Ferry ; tar-barrels were lighted, and rockets were fired 
off. The landing, however, was delayed for some hours, The follow- 
ing particulars are gleaned from various sources. 

For several days the town of Dundee had been in a bustle of preparation, 
and rapidly filling with strangers. ‘The Provost and ‘Town-Council were in a 
state of supererogatory excitement; inter alia, raising “ fortifications ” to fire 
salutes. The auspicious morn at length came, and all was really ready in time. 
A triumphal arch was erected across Castle Street, and two others on the road to 
Blair Atholl; and a crimson carpeting laid down along the road by which her 
Majesty had to walk towards her carriage. At the entrance to the middle 
quay, a handsome triumphal arch was erected, in imitation of a free-stone 
building—in Leight, up to the top of the flag-staff, one hundred feet, and eighty 
feet broad. ‘Ihe centre of these arches lad overit the royal arms, and was in- 
acribed with the words, “ Welcome, Victoria, Prince Albert.” The royal 
standard floated over the building. ‘The effect of this arch was very good in- 
deed, and it reflected great credit on the architect employed. On either 
side of the middle quay, and towards the town, scaffolding, handsomely de- 
corated, was erected; accommodating nearly fifteen hundred persons, all 
dressed in their gayest and best, and forming in themselves a pleasing sight. 
Streamers and flags were flying on all the vessels. 'I'o this add the beautiful 
scenery of the Tay, and the brilliancy imparted to the whole by one of the 
finest mornings of the season, and it will be seen that the spectacle presented 
to the eye, whether from the town or from the river, was gay and animated in 
the extreme. The remainder of the space of the middle quay, that part not 
occupied by the scaffolding, was reserved for the Magistrates and Town-Coun- 
cil of the borough, the Harbour Trustees, the Clergy, the Lord-Lieutenant of 
the County, (the Earl of Airlie,) and those of the leading gentry who could 
obtain admission. Lesides these arrangements for the reception of her Ma- 
jesty at the pier, there were other preparations made by the people of the town. 
The whole route by which the Queen was to pass through the town was gaily 
decorated with evergreens and flags, and alive with anxious faces. 

The Provost, Magistrates, Town-Council, Harbour Trustees, and other 
notables of the place, stood ready at the place of landing. Among them were 
the Earl of Airlie, the Earl of Morton, Lord Ogilvie, Lord Duncan, Sir Neil 
Douglas, Commander of the Forces in Scotland, Sir James Ramsay of Banif, 
the town clergy, many country gentlemen, and deputations with addresses 
from the neighbouring towns of St. Andrews, Arbroath, Brechin, and 
Montrose. 

At twenty minutes past cight, the royal standard on the yacht was lowered, 
and a gun fired, indicating that her Majesty was about to leave the vessel. At 
half-past eight, the royal barge was seen approaching; and in a few minutes 
more it touched the landing-place ; where Lord Charles Wellesley and Colonel 
Bowater attended to assist. Prince Albert stepped out upon the floating 
pier, and assisted her Majesty to do so, The Princess Royal was lifted out 
of the barge by her attendants ; and the party began to ascend the covered steps 
to the quay; her Majesty, leaning on the right arm of Prince Albert, who 
held in his left hand the Princess Royal. ‘The Queen was very neatly and 
plainly dressed in mourning, a black dress and scarf trimmed with French crape 
or gauze, and a close black silk bonnet with crape flowers. Prince Albert 
wore a dark-coloured coat, light trougers, and a white hat with a simple band 
of crape. ‘The Princess Royal was dressed like the Queen, but with a white 
straw bonnet trimmed with plain black silk ribands. 

Her Majesty was received by the Provost, Mr, Duncan the Member for Dun- 
dee, and authorities, on the quay. Mr. Duncan introduced the several Magis- 
trates ; to whom the Queen said, in a low tone of voice, smiling, “ 1 am happy 
to see you, gentlemen.” Prince Albert also smilingly said, “ Good morning.” 
Passing on, her Majesty bowed to the crowds around; from whom tremendous 
acclamations resounded on all sides, mingled with the roaring of the saluting guns 
and the ringing of the town-bells. ‘Lhe Queen and Prince were followed by the 
Earls of Aberdeen and Liverpool; and to Lord Aberdeen the addresses to the 




















Queen, and an address and burgess-ticket for Prince Albert, were given in charge 
by the Magistrates. They were followed by the rest of the Royal suite. At thig 
moment the scene was singularly picturesque and impressive. The vessels in 
the harbour were profusely and gaily decorated with flags, and the yards fully 
manned by seamen, who sent forth the most resounding shouts, while the ap= 
pearance of the men standing aloft in such imposing numbers produced a sig 
gularly striking effect. At the end of the covered way, her Majesty and Prince 
Albert entered the first carriage ; the Princess Royal, with the Ladies in Wait. 
ing, the second; Lords Aberdeen and Liverpool, and the suite, following in 
two other carriages. While the carriages moved from the quay, the course to« 
wards the grand arch was lined on both sides by the Guildry, the Nine Incor- 
porated Trades, the Three United Trades, the Maltmen Incorporation, the. 
Members of the Trinity House. The procession then formed in the following 
order—The Town-ofticers with halberts; the Magistrates and Town-Council,. 
the Member for the Burgh, and the Town-Clerks, in carriages; her Majesty 
and suite, accompanied by the Royal Guard of Honour, &c. ; the Lord- Lieu. 
tenant and his suite; the Harbour Trustees; the Sheriffs; the Justices of the 
Peace ; the Magistrates and Councils of other Burghs; the Clergy. 

Nothing could exceed the delight of the people. Asthe Royal party moved 
along, the cheering was constant, and the most intense earnestness was exhi- 
bited to obtain a view of the illustrious visiters; while her Majesty and Prince 
Albert kept bowing continually at each side of the street. Not content with 
one peep, great numbers took short cuts, and, at some new point, were waiting 
to obtain another view. The procession went up Castle Street, High Street, 
the Nethergate, and Tay Street ; and thence along the Cupar Angus road, on 
the way to Blair Atholl ; followed, for a long distance, by great crowds. 

Although such crowds had gathered at Dundee, it was marvellous to see 
how many remained in the country districts and collected at every point 
along the road. Triumphal arches of evergreens and similar decorations 
abounded. At Camperdown Housy, about three miles on the road from 
Dundee, the Earl of Camperdown and his family offered their homage, 
At Cupar Angus, the Sheriff, with a party of the surrounding gentry, 
were in readiness to receive the Queen on her entrance into Perthshire, 
The cortége was hailed with loud cheers by the multitudes assembled 
in the street, and by those who crcwded the windows of the houses. The 
road selected for the route from Cupar Angus to Dunkeld was the low 
road by the Bridge of Isla, Meikleour, and thence by Delvine and Stenton. 
After reaching Delvine, the scenery becomes very picturesque ; Murthly 
Castle, on the opposite bank of the Tay, being a fine object. Thence 
to Dunkeld the road keeps along the North bank of the river. Hearty 
receptions were repeated at every place; and Dunkeld was entered 
amid the ringing of the old Cathedral bells. Alighting at the Duke’s 
Arms Hotel, the Queen shortly after appeared at the windows facing 
the bridge, and was received with loud and continued cheering. Her 
Majesty retired, and brought forward the Princess Royal, who smiled 
and bowed to the crowd. At Dunkeld, Lord Glenlyon met the party, 
and returned with it to his residence, 

Tie Queen arrived at Blair Atholl, at a quarter past three in the 
afternoon. At the entrance of the Castle, the cort¢ge was met by a 
body of Lord Glenlyon’s clansmen, who ran by the side of the carriages 
up to the grand portico: there, four companies, of forty each, armed in 
the Highland style, were drawn up; and a pibroch from the pipers 
sounded a weleome. At the entrance to the mansion, the Queen was 
received by Lady Glenlyon; who was accompanied by the young 
Master of Glenlyon, and Mrs. Home Drummond, her Ladyship’s mo- 
ther. Her Majesty appeared much pleased; and addressing a few 
remarks to Lady Glenlyon, entered the mansion, with Prince Albert, 
Soon afterwards, the Prince came out into the front of the Castle, 
and inspected the armed clansmen; and the Queen presented herself 
at a window. 

The guard of honour drawn up at the landing-place at Dundee con- 
sisted of the Sixtieth Regiment, or Queen’s Royal Rifles. Parties of the 
Scots Greys were stationed at intervals of six miles along the road, to 
relieve each other in escorting the carriages. At Blair Atholl, the care 
of the Sovereign was left to the faithful Highlanders. 


Foreign: and Colonial. 


France.— After long denying the fact, the Paris papers admit that the 
Tahiti question between the French and English Governments is settled. 
The Courrier Frangais states, that 25,000 franes will be the amount of the 
compensation offered to Mr. Pritchard for the outrage inflicted upon 
him by M. D’Aubigny. Captain Bruat has succceded to the rank of 
Capitaine de Vaisseau of the first class. 

The Municipal Council of Toulon have made great preparations to 
receive the Prince De Joinville in triumph on his expected return to 
France; having voted 20,000 francs for the purpose, besides 500 francs 
to be given to the widow of each sailor from Toulon killed at Tangier 
or Mogador. The Prince is looked for in Paris about the 15th instant. 
There is a talk that he will be made Lord High Admiral of France ; 
a post first filled, in 1270, by Florent de Varennes, and last borne by 
the Duc D’Angou'éme. 

Morocco.—Letters from Gibraltar of the 31st August contain some 
allusions to Morocco, which are not without interest. It seems that the 
letters in the Times, purporting to be from British officers, had dis- 
pleased the Admiral of the station; and the consequence is the sub- 
joined notice, published in the Gibraltar papers— 

“ Her Majesty's Steam-vessel Vesuvius, at Gibraltar, 30th August 1844. 

“ General Mem. No. 157. 

“ Various offensive paragraphs having appeared in some English newspapers 
with reference to the late proceedings on the coast of Barbary, : 

“ The attention of the several captains and commanders of her Majesty's 
ships and vessels under my command, and more especially of the Warspite, 18 
called to the mischief which attends on such unlicensed publications, written 
for the most part, as they must be, without accurate knowledge, with false 
views, and under wrong impressions, : 

“They are directed to impress the minds of those whom they respectively 
command with a just sense of the evil consequences and mutual ill-will they may 
give rise to, between the subjects of her Majesty and those of friendly powers. 

“ And, with reference to the 9th art. sec. 2 chap. 5 page 96 of the Admiralty 
Instructions, they will call for strict obedience to the directions it contains; 
assuring those who may transgress herein, that, if discovered, they will be 
visited by the high displeasure of the Right Honourable the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty, and be made responsible in every case for any mis 
chief which arises from the practice. : : 

(Signed) “ E,W. C. R. Owen, Vice- Admiral. 

“To the respective Captains, Commanders, and Commanding: officers 
of H.M. Ships and Vessels in the Mediterranean,” 
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back to the attack on Mogador, the letters recount the escape 


in 
sheane ckab subjects in that devoted city. A few had managed to 
get away befure the bombardment began; but others remained, and 


could not procure the means of escape from the wild Arabs, who in- 
vested the town as soon as it was abandoned by the regular authori- 
“ The Kabyles returned on the morning of the 16th, in greater force ; and, 
finding the gates shut, threatened to set fire to every thing if they were not 
instantly opeved. After some delay, this was done; and the rush of the Ka- 
pyles through the streets was distinctly heard by those Christians and Jews who 
were concealed. The merchants’ houses were immediately attacked ; and the 
sand shrieks of men, women, and children, pierced the air in every direc- 


ie saat deat : 
pr and were heard by Mr. Willsbire and party during the whole day and 
night. Our Vice-Consul, Mr. Willshire, escaped in a miraculous manner. 
ta) . 


His daughters and their governess had previously got on board the Hecla, and 
during the bombardment were safe on board the Warspite; but Mr. Willshire, 
his wife, Messrs. Alinut and Lucas, clerks in Mr. Willshire’s establishment, 
Mr. Robertson, (a merchant,) and his wife aud four children, were on shore 
the whole time. Mrs. Willshire had four or five daggers raised to her throat 
by these wretches, in hopes of extorting money. Her presence of mind and 
her knowledge of the Moghrebi dialect saved her. One of the ruffians seized 
upon Mr. Robertson’s little girl, a pretty child about nine years old, and 
scratched her arm several times with his dagger ; calling out * Money!’ at 
each stroke. Mr. Robertson himself, as he tried to escape, received a sabre- 
cut on the right elbow. After hours of agony and suspense, they managed to 
escape the attention of the Kabyles, who were too intent upon booty ; and got 


able sums of money have been lately sent from Marseilles to Corfu and Cala- 
bria, for the agents of the committee of Young Italy at London.” 

Ecypr.—A letter from Alexandria, dated the 8th August, states the 
result of Mehemet Ali’s late escapade ; which now appears to have been 
by no means made for nothing— 

“ A Council was held at Cairo, on the evening of the 5th instant, of all the 
Pachas, Beys, and men of influence in the country, to take into consideration 
the different reasons of complaint his Highness Mehemet Ali had to make 
against them ; and they all acknowledged at once their guilt in not having duly 
made his Highness cognizant of their acts, and having done things without his 
authority ; and they also represented their readiness to submit to any punish- 
ment which his Highness might be pleased to inflict upon them. Mehemet 
Ali left them to pass judgment on themselves, and withdrew ; and the Council 
came to the determination, at the proposal of Ibrahim Pacha, the President, 
that he himself (Ibrahim Pacha) should be deprived of one year’s salary, and 
the other members of six months’ salary. Mehemet Ali, however, found the 
award too great, and reduced the punishment to the loss of six months’ salary 
to Ibrahim Pacha, and four months’ salary to all the others. After this de- 
cision, Mehemet Ali seems to have been quite satisfied ; and the profit that his 


| Highness will make by it has been calculated to amount to upwards of 250,006 
doliars, His Highness then sent down instructions to Artin Bey, at Alexandria, 
; to inform the five Consuls-General of his perfect reéstablishment in health, his 


renouncement of going to Mecca, and his determination to direct affairs hime 
self as hitherto. On the 6th, his Highness ordered bis steamer to be in readiness 
to bring him down to Alexandria; and he is expected to arrive here in the 


| course of this night.” 


to the Waterport about three o'clock in the morning of the 17th. Mr. Lucas | 


had found his way there an hour before; and, lashing together three planks, 
which fortunately lay at the gate, he paddled himself off to the French brig- 

of-war Cassard, then about a mile off. A French boat was immediately sent 

to their assistance; and the Prince, made acquainted with their escape, sent 
them in a steamer to the Warspite.” 

The Paris Moniteur publishes a long report from the Prince De Join- 
ville of what he designates “the purely military part of his operations 
on the coast of Morocco.” He gives full details of the position of all 
the ships at Tangier, the number of guns fired, and of the killed and 
wounded, and goes over the same ground as regards the bombardment 
of Mogador, It does not appear very clearly what the object of the 
despatch is, as it gives no new information, except in this brief post- 
script, which is dated on the 25th August— 

“P.S. On the 23d our establishment on the island was completed, and I 
sent away to Cadiz a part of the squadron. In the course of the day, a gun 
was fired from one of the towers ot the town commanding the country ; and 
the ball having fallen in the midst of us in the port, we destroyed with shells 
the houses near this tower. I then sent Lieutenaut Toucbard, the chief of my 
staff, with one hundred men, to fix scaling ladders against the tower. ‘The de- 
tachment scaled the wall without opposition, and spiked the last guns that 
could play upon us. From the height of the tower, the town could be seen: 
it appeared deserted, and horribly devastated. This operation, which was not 
absolutely necessary, has had the advantage of showing the garrison of the 
island, that, with its own forces and the resources of the local station, it keeps 
the town completely at its mercy.” 

A writer at Marseilles is assured, “ that the Emperor of Morocco has 
refused accepting the ultimatum of the French Government; and that, 
notwithstanding the severe lesson he received at Isly, Mogador, and 
‘Tangier, he is preparing for a vigorous resistance.” He adds, however, 
“ Tam bound to state that this important communication was made to 
me by acommercial gentleman, and is an extract of a letter received 
from Larache; and, therefore, not entitled to the full credit of news re- 
ceived by the usual means.” 

The Spanish papers confirm the report that Morocco had acceded to 
all the demands of Spain, and had even granted terms more liberal 
than were exacted. Mr. H. L. Bulwer, who had paid two visits to 
Tangier, is understood to have made some successful endeavours to 
settle differences which Sweden, Denmark, and other powers, had with 
Morocco. 

The agent to Lloyd’s Committee mentions a loss sustained by the 
French navy— 

“ The Groenland, one of the largest of the French war-steamers, was totally 
lost on the West coast of Morocco, on some rocks about three leagues from 
Larache, on the 26th instant. The Moors immediately commenced an attack 
upon the vessel; which bad lasted full four hours, when, fortunately, the 
steamer Vidette arrived to her assistance, succeeded in dispersing the Moorish 
soldiers, and received on board the crew and such things as could be saved from 
the wreck. In the afternoon, the Prince De Joinville, in the Pluton, also 
arrived on that part of the coast ; and, finding it impossible to float the Groen- 
land, caused her to be destroyed by fire.” 

Spain, according to the Bayonne correspondent of the Morning 
Chronicle, is threatened with another revolution. In one of the most im- 
portant towns of Spain there is a regiment of 1,800 men, and in the 
province of which that town is the capital there are two battalions, 
ready to turn their arms to Espartero’s use; and agents are at work in 
the towns of Navarre and the Basque Provinces. The directors of a 
movement intended for the 15th of last month postponed it, because 
they feared that their plans were discovered by Government: but they 
have reassembled in Madrid, and are as busy as ever. Zurbano, the 
popular military chief, who resided near Logrono, has lately disap- 
peared. Something, says the writer whom we quote, may be looked 
for in the North of Spain, or in Madrid, in October. °* 

Electious of Deputies and Senators are in progress throughout Spain, 
and proceed favourably to the Government; the Progresistas abstaining 
from all in erference. 

Iraty also is represented by a letter from Ancona in the Augsburg 
Gazette, dated on the 28th August, to be under a similar threat— 

“ Three weeks ago, a cutter which left Malta under the Greek flag, and 
which sailed in the direction of Corfu, had on board some persons who are sus- 
pected of having kept up relations with the committee of the party called 
Young Italy in London. We now learn that these incorrigible enemies of the 
public peace are preparing for a new expedition against the Roman States. 
Salvatore Fata, who is charged with the execution of this project, was on board 
the cutter. He has for mission to receive into pay some Albanian brigands on 

‘the coast of Greece, and to attempt with them a landing on some favourable 
point. It is stated from Calabria, that a captain who was in the Neapolitan 
service is endeavouring to get uparevolt. ‘Che authorities, notwithstanding 
their vigilance and activity, have not been able to arrest him. here reigns in 
the Romagna, and particularly at Forli and Imola, a certain degree of agitation ; 
but the mass of the population is perfectly tranquil. They know well what 
they have to expect from the malecontents ; they are aware to what the anar- 
chical and fanatical spirit of these misled men might conduct them, Consider- 


Inpra.—The over-land mail brings intelligence from Bombay to the 
31st July, and from Calcutta to the 15th. The steamer left Bombay on 
the 19th; but a shaft of the machinery breaking, the vessel was obliged 
to return under sail, and the mails were sent by another steamer to 
Suez; where the Calcutta mail arrived in a separate steamer. 

The change of Governors-General had not been perfected. Lord 
Ellenborough had retired from the administration of affairs, and had 
taken a private house in the suburbs of Calcutta. ‘The Honourable 
Wilberforce Bird carried on the government pro tempore. ‘The Hin- 


| dostan, with Sir Henry Hardinge on board, arrived at Madras on the 








20th July; but he did not land. He was expected to reach Calcutta 
about the 24th. Lord Ellenborough’s removal had elicited some decla- 
rations in his favour: the press very generally censured the Company 
for his recall; the officers of the Army at Calcutta had invited himto a 
dinner to be given four days after the arrival of his successor; and sub- 
scriptions for some testimonial were on foot, one regiment alone having 
given 1,500 rupees, 

There had been two military disasters in Upper Scinde. First, an- 
other mutiny in the Sixty-fourth Regiment of Native Infantry, noto- 
rious for its insubordination some months back in refusing to march to 
Scinde. The Regiment was stationed at Shikarpore: in consequence of 
some misunderstanding about promises made by their comwmanding- 
officer Colonel Moseley, when the meu were to be paid, on the 20th 
July, they refused to receive their pay—pelting their officers with 
brickbats. ‘The mutinous act being reported to General Hunter, the 
officer ia command at that place, he sent for another regiment to take 
the place of the mutineers; and, assuming the command of the Sixty- 
fourth, led it to Sukkur, on the way to Delhi; stopping ata place where 
boats had been prepared to carry them across the river. Here the 
Thirteenth Regiment and Forster’s battery had been placed in ambush 
ready to fire ata moment’s notice. General Hunter now harangued the 
mutineers on their misconduct, severely ceusuring the officers, but re- 
quiring the ringleaders to be given up. Thirty-nine were surrendered 
accordingly. Colonel Moseley had been suspended, and Colonel Nor- 
ton had been appointed to the command in his stead. 

The other disaster was the loss of the grass-cutters of the Sixth Ir- 
regular Cavalry, about fifty in number, who were employed, under an 
escort, in procuring forage at Khangur, twelve miles from Sukkur. A 
private letter from an officer gives this account of the affair— 

“It seems that the party of Syces and the escort were sent to a much greater 
distance than was necessary ; that the horsemen, after reaching their ground and 
gong to sleep, were alarmed by a pot-shot fired close to them: asingle man only 
was observed ; and in place of attacking him at once, they commenced firing 
with their short carbines. This, however, did not last long: a party of about 
fifty men well armed, accompanied by asmall gun, attacked them in flank ; and 
a second body, about one hundred strong, appeared almost simultaneously and 
attacked them in rear. The escort, on finding themselves thus between ‘ the 
horns of a dilemma,’ commenced a sort of sauve qui peut devil-take-the-hinder- 
most-sort of retreat; left the grass-cutters to tbeir fate ; and, rather trust- 
ing to their steeds than their swords, they reached camp with the loss of 
fourteen men. ‘The grass-cutters are believed to have all perished.” 

Sir Charles Napier had mentioned the occurrence in a very indignant 
general order; highly blaming the conduct of Captain Mackenzie, the 
commander of the Irregulars. 

Shere Mohammed, the contumacious chief, is said still to be hovering 
about at the head of some 1,500 horsemen, but is reported willing to 
come in. 

The Punjaub was more settled; Heera Singh's suecesses in the field 
having consolidated his power. 

In Afghanistan, Akhbar Khan had attained some successes against the 
rebellious Afghan chiefs—enough to warrant his triumphant return to 
Cabul, on his appointment as Vizier; but he was in bad health, or, as 
some supposed, in a decline; and he appears quite to have relinquished 
the threatened conquest of Peshawur. The daughter of Yar Moham- 
med, of Herat, bad been betrothed to Mohammed Akhbar, and was 
on her way to Cabul by way of Candahar. 

Some troubles were threatened towards the North. Dost Mohammed 
is said to be apprehensive of an invasion of his territory by the King of 
Bokhara or the Koondooz Chief, and was preparing to meet it; and 
again, the Bokhara Chief appears apprehensive of a double invasion of 
his territory, by the Persians from the South and the Russian allies on 
the North, 

A writer, who signs himself “E. P. D.,” but who had privately 
communicated his real name, had sent the following statement to the 
Indian papers— ; 

“ With reference to the letter which appeared in the columns of the Morning 
Chronicle of the 8th January, and represented in other newspapers, * purporting 
to be from Sir Henry Pottinger to a friend in India,’ and commenting on the 
policy pursued towards the Ameers of Scinde, I deem it requisite now to come 
forward and distinctly state, that that letter was addressed to me by Sir Henry 
Pottinger. It was a private letter, which the writer never intended should be 
published in any shape, and which never could have been made public in the 
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manner in which it came forth, had it not been for what I consider a breach of 
confidence on the part of an individual to whom it was shown without my con- 
gent or knowledge. I have been induced especially to come forward now, 
(although some delay has occurred from reference which I have been com- 
pelled to make, ) in consequence of its having been considered that the latter 
part of the letter alluded to has reference to the proceedings of Sir C. Napier; 
which inference is totally erroneous. No allusion could have been intended to 
the acts and views of that officer; as Sir H. Pottinger could only become 
acquainted with them through the second Scinde Biue Book, which was not 
publishéd in London until the 2d of August, the letter written by Sir Henry 
to me having been dated Hong-kong, 24th of September. I make this state- 
ment in justice to Sir Henry Pottinger; whose sentiments on the subject I 
have this day been made acquainted with.” 

The monsoon had been exceedingly favourable ; forty inches of rain 
having fallen at Bombay within three weeks, The drought, however, 
is said to have spoiled the indigo crop in Bengal. 

In Bombay, public attention was drawn to a plan for making a rail- 
way to the Thull and Bhore Ghauts, two great passes in the mountains 
of the neighbouring Concan country, by which all the trade comes to 
that port. ‘The cost is estimated at 350,000/; and a large number of 
shares had been taken. 

Cuina.—-The date of the intelligence from China is the 21st June. 
Sir Henry Pottinger had left Hong-kong on that day, in the Queen’s 
ship Driver; and, stopping at Bombay, he intended to proceed to Eng- 
land by the steamer that was to take the September mail. Mr. Davis, 
the new Governor, had arrived at Hong-kung on the 7th May. His 
appointment had given great satisfaction, not only to the British, but, 
it is said, even to the Imperial Government. He was accompanied out 
by a troop of official people. The colony was healthy and flourishing ; 
and most of the British merchants had removed thither from Macao, 

New negotiations had taken place and were in prospect— 

“The Imperial Commissioner Keying,” says the Hong kong Gazette of 
19th June, * has arrived from the North, empowered to treat with the Ame- 
rican and French Ministers. Mr. Davis and Sir Henry Pottinger have both 
had interviews with Keying at the Bogue; where they proceeded with the 
Castor frigate and the Spiteful and Driver steam ships. Keying visited Mr. 
Davis on board the Castor, when he was received with a salute and manned 
yards. It is suid the negotiation with the American and French missions will 
be at Macao, where his Excellency Mr. Cushing has been residing for a few 
months. ‘The French Plenipotentiary has not yet reached China, but he is 
almost daily expected. ‘The precise objects of these missions, and whether 
they will proceed to the North, is quite unknown. The commercial interests 
of the United States in China are very great, and the appointment of a special 
mission at the present juncture bas nothing in it extraordinary. French com- 
merce here is a mere trifle.” 

AvstTraLiA.— There is a hubbub in Eastern Australia, which has 
been brewing for some years. Sir George Gipps had imposed a charge 
of 10/. on every station for a pasturage-licence to feed sheep; and 
papers to the 2d May represent the sheep-feeders as being in the 
highest degree incensed. Some even talked of refusing to pay the tax 
and of setting the Government at defiance! 

Unirep Strares.—By the packet-ship New York, papers have been 
received from the port of that name to the 17th August. The only 


important point they contain is a rumour that an extra? session of 
Congress will be called, in consequence of a discovery that the British 
Government had in some way interfered about the annexation of Texas. 


{tliscellaneous. 

We understand that the visit of the King of the French to her Ma- 
jesty is vow definitively fixed for the early part of next month. It is 
arranged that his Majesty will embark at ‘Treport on the 3d October, 
and proceed at once from Portsmouth to Windsor, The Queen of the 
French will not accompany his Majesty ; but it is expected that King 
Louis Philippe will be attended by two of his Ministers, and by his 
youngest sou the Duc De Monpensier.— Times. 

From a paragraph in the Windsor correspondence of the papers, it 
seems that arrangements have actually been made at the Castle for the 
reception of Louis Philippe— 

“The portion of the state-apartments which will be devoted to the exclusive 
use of his Mujesty the King of the French, will be the Queen’s closet, the 
King’s drawing-room, the King’s closet, the Council-Chamber, and the ante- 
throne-room. This is the only portion of the state-apartments whicb have at 

resent been arranged to be appropriated for the use of the French Monarch. 

lis Majesty will sleep in the apartment known as the Queen’s closet, in which 
is the superb state-bed of George the Fourth. This room was also used as the 
dormitory of the King of Prussia during the visit of his Majesty to the Queen 
at the period of the christening of the Prince of Wales.” 

The Ha npshire Independe nt announces the arrival of a present from 
the King of the French to Queen Victoria— 

“‘The Monarch steam-vessel, which arrived at Portsmouth from Havre on 
Thursday ‘norning, brought over an exceedingly handsome char-a-banc, similar 
to those used by the Royal Family during the Queen’s visit last year to the 
Chateau d Eu. It appears that, in the course of the numerous excursions 
made by King Louis Philippe and his Royal guests in the neighbourhood of 
Eu, the Queen often expressed ber admiration of those commodious and social 
vehicles; and the King, immediately on his return to Paris, ordered this one 
to be constructed as a present to her Majesty. The char-4-banc was landed at 
the pier, and immediately left tor Windsor, drawn by post-horses; the vehicle 
being too high to be conveyed by railway, as, when placed upon a truck, it 
would not go under the arches or tunnels.” 

Mr. Brown, Surgeon to the Royal Household, who has accompanied 
the infant Princes to Brighton, has recently received a very valuable 
present from the Queen,—two water-colour portraits of the Princess 
Royal, one at the age of four months, the other of twelve months, by 
the Queen’s own hand. 

The last day spent in England by Prince William of Prussia was a 
busy one. He set out early, and went to see the National Gallery ; 
called at Argyll House, but found that Lord Aberdeen was still at 
Windsor; went to Apsley House, and took leave of the Duke of Wel- 
lington; to Portman Square, to take leave of Sir Benjamin, Lady, and 
Miss Hall; and back to the Legation to luncheon. Thence he went to 
Barclay and Perkins’s brewery, and to Greenwich; seeing all that 
could be seen. He met a large party, entertained at a white-bait dinner 
by Chevalier Hebeler {the Prussian Consul-General, at the Crown and 
Sceptre Tavern ; drove over to Blackheath, to take leave of the Prin- 
cess Sophia; returned to the Crown and Sceptre; embarked in the 
Queen’s steamer Lightning, which was anchored opposite the house, 





and set out for Ostend, amid the parting cheers of a crowd collected on 
the bank, 

Sir Robert Peel was to have accompanied the Queen to Scotland: 
but he was summoned to Tamworth on Sunday, by the alarming illness 
of his daughter. Miss Peel, whose illness we have heard called scarlet 
fever, continued to grow worse for some days, and she lay with little 
hope of recovery—the breathing difficult, the pulse at an enormoys 
height, and the throat ulcerated; but on Tuesday afternoon there wag 
a slight change for the better; and on Thursday, although still in 
danger, the improvement was decided. 

Letters were received in town this morning from Germany, which 
we rejoice to announce, state that the learned and distinguished Attor. 
ney-General Sir William Follett is considered to be better, and that his 
health is daily improving.—Standard, Sept. 13. 


The Morning Herald quotes this passage from a provincial paper, not 
named, but described as likely to be well-informed with regard to Whig 
tactics— 

“It will be recollected that we announced some time back, on high autho. 
rity, the difference of opinion among the Judges, and also that the majority of 
the tribunal of final appeal held an opinion favourable to the traversers. We 
revert to this, not for the purpose of vain boasting, but to obtain confidence for 
the announcement which, upon the same authority, we are now enabled to 
make. Jt has been resolved to form a union of Liberal parties, for the purpose of 
driving the present Ministers from power ; and it is intended to propose that one 
of the bases uf agreement shall be a Federal Parliament for Ireiand. We have 
every reason to re/y on the source from which we derive our information; and 
we recommend the constituencies of the kingdom to be prepared soon to declare 
what policy is to be adopted in the present critical circumstances of the 
state.’ 

The Irish Chief Justice Pennefather, and Mr. T. B. C. Smith, the 
Attorney-General, are said to be in town, awaiting Sir Robert Peel’s 
return from Tamworth: the Globe infers that they come to tender their 
resignation ; and it is added that Mr. Justice Burton also means to re- 
sign—all for the slur cast upon their official qualifications in the recent 
decision on the writ of error. 

We are assured that a treaty, the origin of which may be referred to 
1840, is on the eve of being concluded, by which England will obtain 
possession of the port of Suez, free passage from Alexandria to that 
port, and other advantages of importance in Egypt and Syria. This 
treaty, to which France is said to be no party, is guaranteed by Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia. We know not by what intrigue the King of the 
French has been prevented from participating in it, but have reason to 
believe that England has had nothing to do with her exclusion.—Morn- 
ing Herald. 

According to the Times, Mr. Pritchard is not to be sent back to 
Tahiti, but is to be, or has been, appointed Consul to the Navigator's 
Islands, a group considerably to the Westward. 

Mr. Walter Brodie has written a rejoinder to the Secretaries of the 
London Missionary Society, who had replied to his attacks on Queen 
Pomare and the missionaries at Tahiti with sharp retorts against his 
own conduct. He remarks, that though he was only eight months at 
Tahiti, he had ample time to find out what was going on in its small 
extent of habitable territory ; and be insists that his charges against the 
missionaries were correct. The accusation that he sold rum in Tahiti is 
explained away, by the fact that he was only appointed supercargo of 
the schooner Unity, in order that he might watch over some goods he- 
longing to a friend, who did not know that rum was prohibited; and 
that he did not at all interfere in the sale of the rum, As to Mr. 
Pritchard— 

‘* I do again ascribe the refusal of the Queen and the native Government to 
receive Catholic missionaries to the sole influence of Mr. Pritchard. I have 
now a letter before me from Paris, with an extract froma letter signed by Queen 
Pomare, wherein she betrays her adviser. 1 mentioned in my letter of March 
last, that ever since 1836 Mr. Pritchard has been a marked man by the French, 
on account of the active part he took in expelling the two Catholic priests 
from ‘Tabiti. Did not the London Missionary Society refund to Mr. Pritch- 
ard the 125 ounces of gold which were paid, as compensation to Messrs. 
Carect and Laval, to the captain of the French man-of-war, for the good cause 
he had gained ?” P 

What he said about the divorce of Pomare has been printed either in 
Ellis’s Polynesian Researches or John Williams’s Missionary Enterprise. 
As to Queen Pomare’s drunkenness, he stated what he had seen, and 
not what be had heard; and he believed even more than he had seen— 

“ Queen Pomare and her officers of state are supported in a great measure 
through prostitution, in fines levied upon the women going on board the 
shipping, and for living on shore with Europeans and Natives : this no one can 
deny who has lived there only one month, in place of eight months. The fines 
are sufficiently low to enable them to be paid; and from the calculation I made 
when at Tabiti, they cannot be receiving less than 4,000 dollars annually ; 
paid sometimes in money, and at other times in cloth.” 

The Constitutionnel quotes this passage from a letter by an officer, 
who had read letters from Muley Abd-er-Rahman to his son, seized in 
the Prince’s tent— 

“ We have laughed heartily at the epithet with which the Sultan salutes her 
Majesty of England on communicating to his son the note of Mr. Hay. ‘See 
what is demanded of me by this witch of a Queen (Chilana, in Arabic, signi- 
fying a cursed or devil of a witcb, or anything that may be thought equivalent.’) 
The whole of the great Christian family is placed on the same level by the 
spirit of these fanatics.” 

The Portsmouth correspondent of the Times says it is the intention 
of the Government ‘ quietly to increase our naval strength, by com- 
missioniug six or eight sail of the line and a few fifty-gun frigates.” 
Commissions for the experimental squadron, consisting of the steam- 
frigate Firebrand and five brigs, were issued on Saturday. Three ex- 
perimental twelve-gun brigs, which were launched last April, were also 
put in commission, at Chatham, on Tuesday. 

The real cost of the insurrection in Canada, during the Melbourne- 
Whig régime, at last comes out—-almost five millions anda half! By a 
return laid before Parliament on the motion of Mr. Leader, it appears 
that the total expense of the Army, Navy, Ordnance, and Commis- 
sariat services in Canada, for the year 1837, amounted to 189,048/, ; and 
for subsequent years as follows— 

1838 . £510,248 £898,998 
BEB! occessoocoveses 1,629,070 884,998 
1840 .... 1,313,884 806,007 


1841 
1842 
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The difference between the expenditure of these years and that of 1837 
amounts, with 528,877/. difference on account of supplies, to the sum of 
5,437,694. 

The export of flour and wheat from Canada to England has greatly 
jncreased this year. To the 9th August last year, 50,000 barrels of flour 
and 15,000 bushels of wheat were exported; this year, 307,000 barrels of 
flour and 237,000 bushels of wheat. 





A letter from Darmstadt, dated 2d September, in the Ober Post Amés 
Zeitung, describes a striking method newly invented for the cure of 
pectoral complaints—_ ; 

« Tbe surgical operations of Dr. Von Herff at present attract great interest 
here. ‘These operations have in several instances effected a decided cure in 
cases of tubercular pulmonary consumption—phthisis tuberculosa. ‘The seat 
of the ulceration having been ascertained by means of the stethoscope, the 
matter is discharged outwardly by an incision being made in the cavity of the 
breast, penetrating the lungs. The cure is finally effected by medicine in- 
jected into the wound by a syringe. We have hitherto refrained from making 
known these operations, as we wished to await the results; but we are now 
enabled to affirm with confidence, that in several instances the operations have 
obtained the most complete success, and in no case have been attended by any 
danger to life. We hope that Dr. Von Herff, after an extended series of expe- 
riments, will make the observations deduced from them the subject of a plilo- 
sopbic inquiry.” 

We observe it stated in a Liverpool journal, that several vessels have 
left that port for the Western coast of Africa, with sealed instructions, 
to be opened in a certain latitude; and each carrying an experienced 
practical chemist, furnished with tests for ascertaining the real quali- 
ties and composition of ores and salts. The destination of these vessels, 

robably the pioneers of a new traffic, is understood to lie between the 
20th and 80th degree of latitude on the Western coast; and their ob- 
ject, the discovery of certain suspected veins of copper, lead, iron, or 
gold, stated to exist about forty miles from the sea-coast, and in a rich 
and fertile country.— Morning Chronicle. 

The Dublin mail-steamer Iron Duke ran down the brig Parana, bound 


POSTSCRIPT. NG 


all sorts of things. 

Looking to Ireland, we find rumours of future doings by the Re- 
pealers, but of a peaceful character: they will, ‘“ greatly daring, dine” 
at various places,—in Dublin Music Hall, on the 19th instant, divers 
Peers and Mr. Thomas Duncombe being expected to grace the board; 
at Kells, in Meath, some early day, if Mr. O'Connell accept an invita- 
tion ; certainly at Limerick, after the Dublin banquet. This is a very 
safe and pleasant way of agitating. 

Ear] Fortescue, once the denouncer of Repeal, is said to have come 
forward as one of the exulters. The Waterford Chronicle states, that 
Somerville, the residence of the Ex- Viceroy, was illuminated on last 
Friday night; “ and,” exclaims the Chronicle, “ will it be believed, the 
noble Lerd himself lit a large bonfire.’ ‘The story looks apocryphal. 

The Freeman’s Journal describes “a splendid testimonial of respect, 
gratitude, and love, which the Christian Doctrine Confraternities of 
Dublin, headed by the Very Reverend Dr. Spratt, presented to the Li- 
berator of Ireland, with a soul-stirring address, on the very morning of 
the day on which his liberation was announced, to the joy of mil- 
lions.” 

“ This exquisitely beautiful emblem of a Saviour’s love is a solid rustic cross, 
made of the finest Wicklow gold, and of course is, in every sense of Irish manu- 
facture. The entire stands ten inches in height. The figure representing our 
Divine Redeemer nailed to the ignominious gibbet, after being condemned by his 
unjust judges, [observe the implied parallelism in the victims!) is five inches 
long, the figure being admirably proportioned. The whole is as simple as it is 
chaste, and the material as pure as the purpose is holy. The material is na- 
tional, the design perfect, and the workmanship exquisite. Such a memorial, 
to such a man, at such atime, and from such a body, cannot be without its 
significance to the people of Ireland. ‘This precious relic weighs, we under- 
stand, fifteen ounces; and the gold is, exclusive of the cost of workmane 
ship, worth nearly 50/.” 





for Montreal, early on Tuesday morning, in the Irish Channel: the cap- 
tain and five seamen were drowned—five others of the crew were saved. 
The night was thick, and blame is not attributed to the steamer ; though | 
it does not appear that a regular look-out was kept on board. ‘The brig 
was nearly cut in two. 

On three or four days lately, there have been violent storms in va- 
rious parts. On Thursday last week, Hampshire was visited by a 
thunder-storm, accompanied by heavy showers of hail; the hailstones 
were very large, and did much injury. Hereford, Staffordshire, and 
Gloucestershire suffered from a like visitation. But the most disas- 
trous storm was at the village of Hazel Grove, Cheshire, on Friday, in 
which six persons lost their lives. The lightuing and tliunder were 
terrific, and the rain fell in such torrents that a little brook overflowed 
its banks and did great damage. The water rushed with such force 
into a cotton-mill, that the fires were extinguished, the engines stopped, 
and some of the workpeople narrowly escaped drowning. A number 
of the miil-hands resolved to return home to the village; and while a 
party of about thirty were passing under a brick wall on their way 
home, an old reservoir behind the wall gave way, and forced it down; 
burying most of the people under it, while others were swept into the | 
stream: several had limbs broken, and many were bruised, while five 
females and a boy were found dead under the ruivs of the wall. On 
Sunday night, there was a severe thunder-storm with rain in Sussex and 
Kent; the Metropolis coming in fora share of it. Some farm-buildings 
near Sandwich were fired by the lightning, and all destroyed except 
the farm-house. At Havre, on Tuesday last, the wind was so violent 
as to do great injury to several houses; and the rain fell in such tor- 
rents that the water in some streets stopped the passage of all carriages. 

A land-slip has occurred at the back of the Isle of Wight, at Ather- 
field; where upwards of an acre of land has slipped into the sea. No 
one was hurt, but a cottage and its inmates had a narrow escape; the 
slip having extended to within a yard of the spot where the house 
stood. The cottagers were astonished, when awakened by the noise of 
the land-slip, to find themselves on the verge of a precipice. 

France, like England, is suffering from rural conflagrations. The 
National de ' Quest of the 31st August reports many fires, and destruction 
of much property, while the inhabitants are greatly alarmed by the pre- 
valence of incendiarism, Forty houses have been burnt by one fire 

at Crach. 

We are informed by a remarkably fine officer in the National 
Guards—(the gentleman, by-the-by, is also a remarkably small dealer in 
coke and charcoal)—that, in the event of a war, it is intended to placard 
the Paris fortifications with “ lists of impositions upon English visiters,” 
under the conviction that, if they could not keep the British out of 
Paris, nothing else would.—Paris Correspondent of Punch. 

At the Freemasons Lodge of the Trinosophes, an ancient brother | 
named M. Noel De Quersonniers, who has attained his 107th year, was 
yesterday admitted a member. He is hearty, gay, and able to walk 
Without a staff.—Paris Paper. 

It is said, in the Journal de Franefort, that a poor workman of Al- 
tona has inherited a fortune of 1,500,000/, as the heir-at-law of a person 
who recently died at Demerara, and who !eft capital in the Altona Bank, 
in 1790, which now amounts to this enormous sum. 








Who liberated O’ Connell ?—Considerable difference of opinion exists 
as to the real author of the Liberator’s liberation. At first it was 
attributed to the three Whig Law Lords in the House of Peers: but 
this simple and natural account of the matter did not long satisfy the 
curious inquirers of our age. An ulterior cause, a primum mobile, has 
been sought for. The Morning Chronicle modestly hints that its 
“leaders” did the job. The National is decidedly of opinion that the 
terror of French Democracy was “ the cause of this effect.” O'Connell 
and a majority of his friends piously attribute it to a special inter- 
ference of the Virgin Mary in his behalf; while the graceless Smith 
O'Brien avows the Epicurean doctrine that it was all owing to “ Chance.” 
Discordant and irreconcilable though these opinions are, they seem all 
clearly traceable to a commou conviction that the liberation did not take 
Place, like ordinary gaol-deliveries. “in due course of Jaw.” 








The Marquis of Westmeath is engaged in an unseemly squabble with 
the Reverend Mr. Coghlan, a priest of Collinstown. One of the Mar- 
quis’s tenants, who seems to partake his Lord’s intolerant syirit, has 
set about building a house across the entrance to a chapel at Fore; and 
the priest applied to the landlord to prevent that obstruction. Lord 
Westmeath replies by refusing, or, as he puts it, resisting “an aggression 
on his property”; with sneers at “the people,” at Mr. O'Connell as 
“4 turbulent and unprincipled demagogue,” and at “ intriguing priests,” 
to whom he “ will offer no courtesy ”; and he refers the complainer to 
“the law.” Mr. Coghlan, with a style of retort not the best suited to 
his cloth, accepts the chalienge ; and threatens, if the law fail of redress, 
to appeal to the Lord-Lieutenant. How unfortunate are these bicker- 
ings at such a time! Heaven defend the Premier from “ his friends”! 





Sir William Nott was welcomed at his Welsh home, Carmarthen, on 
Wednesday, with quite a royal reception : boughs and flowers decorated 
the approaches; the bells rang; and a procession of the Lord Mayor 
and ‘Town-Council in searlet robes, the Odd Fellows and Ivorites with 
gay insignia, and the people—a quarter of a mile long—met the car- 
riage at the village of Pensara, The General, a white-headed veteran 
not unlike the Duke of Wellington in cut of feature, looked fatigued 
and ill; and the welcome was too much for his fortitude— 

«© An address prepared for the occasion was here read to him, and the veteran 
was so overcome that his reply was scarcely audible. The tears gushed from 
his eyes as he told them he could have faced an army of his country’s foes with 
much less emotion than he could his native townsmen’s kindness, but that he 
hoped soon to have another opportunity of thanking them with more calmuess, 
Several bystanders cried, ‘ Enough, enough! sit down, General.’ An affecting 
incident here took place. A soldier of the Forty-first Foot, which regiment 
was at Candahar with him, stepped up to the carriage, and said, ‘ Weleome 
home, General.’ ‘The veteran gazed at him a few seconds, saw the Afghan 
riband at his button-hole, and then said, ‘ Give me your hand’; and the Gene- 
ral and the private soldier grasped each other’s hands as friends. When he 
arrived at his brother’s residence in Picton Terrace, he lingered on the step of 
the carriage as though desirous of addressing the multitude; but it would not 
do—he was quite overpowered, and was assisted from his carriage and up the 
steps to the house by the Mayor and the Recorder.” 

As soon as he is well enough to be present, there is to be a grand 
dinner. 











Her Majesty has most graciously signified her intention to open the 
Royal Exchange in the course of the last fortnight of the month of 
October. His Royal Highness Prince Albert is to accompany her Ma- 
jesty upon the oceasion.— Times. 








The Morning Chronicle gives some particulars of Louis Philippe’s in- 
tended visit to this country— 

“ His Majesty will leave T'réport on the 7th or the 9th, by the evening tide, 
so as to disembark the following day, before midday, at Southampton, and the 
same evening to dine at Windsor Castle. ‘The two of his Ministers who will 
accompany King Louis Philippe are, M. Guizot, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and Admiral Mackau, the Minister of the Marine. His Majesty will also be 
attended by the Count De Montalivet, the Intendant of the Civil List, by 
Baron Fain, the Secretary of the King, (who is the son of the celebrated Baron 
Fain, so many years Secretary to Napoleon,) and by three general officers and 
four aides-de-camp. Louis Philippe’s stay in England will be very short. 
He will not be absent trom his own kingdom for more than seven days, and it 
is not his intention to visit London, We understand, likewise, that it is his 
Majesty’s wish that the visit should be a strictly private one; so that it is pro- 
bable few or none will be invited to Wiudsor Castle during his stay but the 
members of the Court. ‘Lhe King will hold no court during his stay in Eng- 
land.” 















Paris letters of Thursday state, that the Government had arrived at a 
decision respecting the Polytechnic School, unobjectionable, yet destroy- 
ing the scholars’ power to meddle in any future popular movement. 
Government propose to remove the establishment out of Paris, and to 
place it in the environs, but beyond the fortifications ; and are in treaty 
for the chateau of the late M. Laffitte, at Maisons, for the purposes of 
the institution; which is to be forthwith reorganized and reéstablished. 


A private correspondent, writing to the Réfurme, says that the Arabs 
on the frontiers of Morocco had endeavoured to revenge on the French 
camp of Sebdon the disastrous battle of Isly— 


Sarurpar. ——* 
Grave events give place in the news of the morning to ‘gossip ebguy \! 
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“ At eight o'clock on the morning of the 20th August, a body of Arabs, about 
1,000 in number, advanced towards the camp of Sebdon. The cry ‘ To arms!’ 
was immediately heard throughout the camp. A short but murderous dis- 
charge of musketry was next heard: 15 of our men were shot dead, and 4 
wounded. The Arabs fled, leaving 25 dead, and one stand of colours. It was 
remarked that they carried with them, according to custom, all their wounded.” 

Marshal Bugeaud arrived at Oran on the 3d instant, on his way to 
Algiers. Ouchda had been evacuated. The well-fortified camp of 
Lalla- Maghrania, on the disputed territory, was now the French head- 
quarters at the frontier ; General Bedeau remaining there with 6,000 
men. The rest of the army, under General Lamoriciére, was removed 
to Djemma-el-Ghazaout, on the sea-shore. to benefit from sea air and 
bathing. ‘That army had 1,000 sick in its hospitals; a fearful set-off 
against the victory of Isly! 

The Algerie has accounts, to the 21 instant, from the Prince De Join- 
ville’s squadron; which reached Cadiz on the 28th August. It left 
Mogador on the 24th; three gun-brigs having arrived, to remain at that 
port. As the steamer Pluton, commanded by the Prince, passed before 
Rabat and El Araich, she was fired upon by the batteries of those 
towns. Onthe 28th, the ship-of-the-line Inflexible, and the Monte- 
zuma steam-frigate, which were reported to have gone back to Tunis, 
entered the Straits, together with the corvette Egerie, laden with 19,000 
cannon-balls ; and steered towards Mogador, where the Emperor of Mo- 
roceo was believed to have arrived. On the 31st, the Lavoisier left for 
the same destination, with provisions for the garrison of the island. 

The Morning Chronicle reports new attempts at negotiation with the 
Emperor— 

“The Duc De Glucksberg and M. De Nion have been ordered to go from 
Cadiz to Tangier, for the purpose of opening further negotiations with the Em- 
peror; and by the latest accounts they were expected to start every day. We 
understand that the terms which the Duc De Glucksberg and M. De Nion 
are empowered to offer to the Emperor, are precisely those which were offered 
to him before.” 


Advices from Alexandria, of August the 30th, announce that Me- 
hemet Ali contemplated an expedition against the Abyssinians; “ to 
punish them,” he said, “ for their frequent inroads on the territory of 
— The Pacha, quite restored in health, was about to return to 

airo. 


Several deaths of persons well known by name or by association are 
mentioned in the papers. That of Captain Basil Hall, some time buried 
from the world in Haslar Asylum, will be regretted by all. Ochers re- 
cently dead are Dr. Gillespie, Professor of Humanity in the University 
of St. Andrews, and brother-in-law of Lord Campbell—known for his 
verse and classical attainments; Mr. Frederick Sugden, eldest son of 
the Irish Lord Chancellor; and M. Theule, formerly member of the 
Legislative Assembly, who expired at Paris in his eighty-eighth year. 


At the Mansionhouse, yesterday, a warrant was granted, under the. 


recent convention with France, for the apprehension of Jaques Besset, 
accused of “ fraudulent bankruptcy ” in his own country. 


Bank or EnGranp.—An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Vic- 


toria, cap. 32, for the week ending on Saturday the 7th day of September 1844. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
eee. £11,015,100 | Notes issued, 
2,984,900 | 
12,657,208 | 
1,694,087 


veee eee &28,351,295 


Government Debt...,.. eeeevees 
Other Securities .......... 

Gold Coin and Bullion ...... 
Silver Bullion .,.. 


£28,351,295 | 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
voor &l4 ,000 | Government Securities, (iu- 
3,564,729 | cluding Dead Weight An- 
}  nuity) snes svt eee eGeeeeee 
| Other Securities 7.835.616 
NOteS coe sececdcrecces 8,175,025 
; Gold and Silver Coin.....+. 857,765 
3,630,809 | 
8,644,348 | 
1,030,354 | 


£28,351,295 


Proprietors’ Capital,.... 
Rest... srieeceee 
ling 
Exchequer, Savings Banks, 
Commissioners of National 
Debt, avd Dividend Ac- 
COUNTS) wc cccccccveccceres 
Other Deposits .....'.000+ see 
Seven-Day and other Bills... 


ete ereeees 


£31,423,240 | £31,423,240 
M. Marsuaty, Chief Cashier. 


Dated the 12th day of September 1844. 
MARKET. 


MONEY 
Stock Excuaner, Fripay AFrERNoon. 

The business in the English Funds has not been extensive, neither has the 
fluctuation of the market been important ; Consols having during the whole 
week only varied about 4 per cent, and the closing price today is nearly the 
same as that of last week. A momentary impulse was given to the market on 
Monday by a purchase to the extent of between 100,0U0/. and 200,000 made 
to close an account that has been long open, by a speculator for the fall; but 
nothing of importance has occurred since, and the variations have only been 
those occasioned by the momentary preponderance of buyers or sellers. Money 
continues as abundant as ever, and is likely to be still more so; the Foreign 
Exchanges having completely recovered from their recent depression, and being 
now in steady progress upwards,—a consequence of the present abundant har- 
vest. While this state of things continues, the flow of the precious metals 
must be towards this country; and as the amount of bullion in store at the 
Bank of England increases, the amount of bank-notes in circulation must 
also increase, and the present low rate of commercial discount—1} to 2 per 
cent—is likely to continue for some time. ‘The revenue of the current quarter 
is understood to have been increased very materially by the large amount 
of duties received upon foreign corn, which the holders have paid in mere 
despair, at the present rate of 19s. per quarter; as, from the large produce 
of this year and the operation of the Canadian Corn-bill, they have no 
hope of any rise in the averages to enable them to enter it at a low rate of duty. 

In the Foreign Market, there is a general disposition to advance. The 
greatest rise has taken place in Spanish Stock ; which has improved between 
1} and 2 percent, principally on account of the favourable turn taken by the 
elections for the Cortes now going on, and from the increased stability of the 
Government. Portuguese Bonds have improved about 1} per cent, though the 
business transacted has not been extensive. The Dutch and Northern Euro- 

ean Bonds are all in request. So are all the South American Bonds, both 
Dividend-paying and others. 

Since the settlement of our dispute with France, an immense impulse has 
been given tothe projection of Railway schemes; every day teeming with some 
Dew project in addition to those already existing. Most of these enterprises are 
either directly or indirectly opposed to the interest of lines already established ; 
and some of the older and more important of those now in existence have fallen 
in price, in consequence of the opposition threatened. ‘Thus, the York and 
North Midland, Midland, and Birmivgham lines, are suffering from the support 








given to the London and York direct line; which has grown suddenly 
into favour, and from being neglected has advanced to between 3 and 4 
premium. The Portsmouth direct line, the shares of which are not 
yet apportioned, also operates to the prejudice of the South-western, 
the shares of which were at one time 104 below recent prices, but have 
rallied again. Brighton shares are also lower, in consequence of a threatened 
revival of SrePHENSON’S line, which is to leave the South-western at Kingston, 
and proceed vid Epsom and Dorking across the Weald to Shoreham, and thence 
by the present Shoreham Railway to Brighton. Many of these new schemeg 
are to be worked upon the atmospheric principle ; and the present may be con. 
sidered as a crisis in Railway affairs; for if the new principle can be worked ag 
economically and safely as is represented, it is quite clear that it will enter 
into destructive competition with railways now existing. The question will be 
solved, we believe, in the course of the next year; for by that time the Epsom, 
Croydon, and London Railway, which is to be constructed in accordance with 
it, will be opened ; and its length, upwards of twenty miles, will be a fair test 
of the working of the new plan. With the exception of those particular lines, 
which are depressed by the causes just referred to, there is a general demand, 
both real and speculative, for every description of Railway Stock. 
Saturpay, TWELVE o’crock, 

There is scarcely any business doing either in the English or Foreign Funds, 
which are generally at yesterday's quotations. Bank Stock is, however, quoted 
at 2014, an advance of 4 per cent. India Stock is also marked at 2833, a 
previous quotation. 

The Share-market is in full activity, and the demand for new enterprises 
still continues. We have to notice bargains in the following varieties. Bou- 
logne and Amiens, 27 ; Bristol and Exeter, 803; Bristol and Gloucester, 54, 34; 
Chester and Holyhead, 63; Dublin and Cashel, 10}; Eastern Counties, 133; 
Great Western, Fifths, 26; Lancaster and Carlisle, 63; Birmingham, 216; 
Brighton, 473; Greenwich, 10}; South-western, 79 8 ; Manchester and Bir- 
mingham, 514, ex div.; Midland, 108}; Ditto, Derby and Birmingham, 76; 
Neweastle and Darlington Junction, 4838; South-eastern, 393; ‘Trent Val- 
ley, 83 §; York and North Midland, 1065; Ditto, Selby and Scrip, 36} 7; 
Souih Devon, 9. 

3 per Cent Consols.cores scree 
Ditio ‘or Account ..... 
3 per Cent Reduced .. 
3} per Ceut Ditto .. 
New 3} per Cents... 
Bank Stock 
Exchequer Bills ....- 
India Stock.... 
Brazilian 5 per C 
Belgian 5 per Ceuts.......+.- 
Chilian 6 per Cents,......0.- 


13} 14 
89 90 


Colombian ex Venezuela.... 
Danish 3 per Cents 
Duich 24 per Cents... 

Ditto 5 per Cents.....6. 
Mexicau d per Cents «60... 
Ditto Deferved....... 
Portuguese New 5p.Cts. 1841 
Russiau 5 per Ceuts...ex d. 
Spauish (Active) 5 per Ceuts 
Ditto 3 per Cents 1842.....6 
Venezuela Active ..cce. see: 


HOW TO NATIONALIZE OPERA IN ENGLAND. 
[FROM AN AMATEUR CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Tue review of the Opera season of 44, in a late number of the Spectator, 
was calculated to be useful, by its impartial but not severe criticism, and its 
keeping principles in view. ‘The writer, however, incidentally takes up some 
positions that raise ulterior questions; and if further considerations are sub- 
mitted, it is less with the purpose of contravening what has been advanced, 
than of forwarding the common object—tbe diffusion of the Musical Drama 
among us, in such manner that it may take root and become native to the soil. 

** Shall we ever see,” it is asked, “Sin our lifetime, some approach made to 
nationalize the management of our truly splendid Italian Opera?” and if 
not, it is declared, “ then will first-rate artists become yet more rare than it is 
obvious they are becoming.” ‘The evils described are evident, and the effects 
are perhaps even more serious than is imagined. How much of the supposed 
caprices of singers may be due to the caprices of the system and its physically 
exhausting influence? ‘ Could better be done, then, by any other system of 
management? Not in connexion with profit. Our Italian Opera could be 
carried on more advantageously for the art, the corps, and the public, supposing 
a public provision to be made, (equivalent perhaps to a sum annually voted for 
some obscure job in Ireland or the Colonics,) in order to sustain experiments 
in the true spirit of a lyric theatre, regardless of immediate success, and aiming 
at a renovation of pure principles of art, as well as a return to a more whole=- 
some appetite on the part of our audiences.” This is true; but it is difficult to 
get the nation to interpose in special pursuits; and is that really the sole 
alternative? Two other methods of rescuing Opera might be imagined, one 
immediate and special, the other general and calculated to be permanent. 

The first might be accomplished by a voluntary effort on the part of the 
amateur public that owns an interest in Italian Opera; and possibly a transient 
effort might for a time put things in better train. ‘The popular greediness for 
quantity is quite characteristic of the English people, and commercial mana- 
gers ever will be apt to pander to it; but still it is not the only source of suc 
cess. An opposite principle, that of limited quantity with excellence in selec- 
tion and quality, when boldly appealed to, bas proved successful. The per- 
formances at the Olympic Theatre under VesTRIs’s management may be in- 
stanced; also Mr. CHARLES KemMBLE’s Readings from Shakspere; and many 
writers might give double the quantity of your facetious and free-spoken cou- 
temporary Punch without endangering his present monopoly of passing jest. 
Still, there is undoubtedly a good deal of high quality in the materiel of the 
Italian Opera corps as well as quantity in the performances, only the very 
amount of exertion detracts from the perfection in the result; and the ques- 
tion is, could the public be shown the absolute perfection for a time, so as to 
know the difference and to prefer it? Of all sections of the community, per- 
haps those delighting in Italian music are the wealthiest: why should they 
not take the matter into their own hands? A society might be formed, to ex- 
hibit the performance of Opera, not in connexion with protit, but having regard 
only to the very perfection of art. The best possible company might, on suffi- 
ciently attractive terms, be engaged to go through a variety of the best operas; 
persons of the best judgment might be employed to ransack Continental reper 
tories, old and new, for the best pieces; the scheme of management might coms 
prise such arrangements as would enforce temperance with respect to the quan- 
tity of work done each night, so as to have none of the corrupting gluts and 
surfeits; such results might be exhibited for a season, possibly at a loss—not 
impossibly at a profit; for the great attraction for the most crowded audiences 
is wont to be the skilful performance of the best operas. But such results 
realized in any one season would be a practical lesson to managers and public; 
teaching the public what to demand, the managers what to supply—until vulgar 
tricks to substitute for real ingenuity and tact a pampering of the silliest weak- 
ness of the public should recur. 

A permanent method of resuscitating the Lyric Drama in this country is & 
far broader and deeper question than it is usually deemed, involving the very 
nature of music and musical expression. In spite of the penalty threatened in 
the diminished numbers of fine singers, it is to be doubted whether in England 
it is practicable, or even reasonable, to nationalize the management of an Italian 
opera. Jealousy of foreigners, indeed, in favour of “ native talent,” is the 
idlest thing : some of the most national arts in several countries have been im- 
ported from abroad,—the poetry of the Romans from Greece ; the painting of 
Italy also from Greece ; and no art has circulated more freely about Europe, 
deriving strength from its circuit, and depositing riches in every part, than 
music. ‘The art should be free of the whole world, without national dis- 
tinctions. But when it is proposed to “ nationalize ” in one country a form 
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of music national in another country, one is disposed to ask how that alien 
shape can concern “ the nation”? Italian lyrical music can only be 
thoroughly understood and felt in conjunction with Italian words: the 
audience must not only understand Italian, but they must be so far acquainted 
with the spoken language as to recognize the inflections appropriate to the ex- 
n of feeling; they ought, for that perfect acquaintance, to have been in 
Italy, or at least to be really familiar with the tongue. But how can any 
national English audience fulfil such condition ? and if a mere English audience 
js disqualified from “ assisting ” at the representation of an Italian Opera, 
what concern can the nation take in the performance ? d : 
Attempts have been made, not to nationalize, but to naturalize the Italian 
Opera, by giving the music with translated words; and, in default of English 
lyrical dramas properly so called, the attempt must be regarded as a boon. 


pressio’ 


But it is founded on a total oversight of the relation between musical ex- | 


pression and spoken national Janguage. It is doubted whether that relation 
has been consciously kept in view by English composers; and whether a 
thorough consciousness of it would not be the key to the formation of a truly 
National Opera. 

A writer on music recently remarked, if we remember rightly, that true 
melody consists in satisfying the ear by the succession of intervals; except in 
the case of French music, which surprises the ear. A Frenchman would be 
surprised at the imputed surprise: his ear is satisfied. We have heard a 
similar thing said by an Italian of Scotch music: a Scotchman’s ear only re- 
cognizes what it might expect; Ais ear also is satisfied where the Italian’s is 
surprised. : 
too often treat as the whole of pronunciation, there is an inflection in the tone 


of voice peculiar to the nation: the leading characteristics of that inflection may | 


be represented in musical notation. In the spoken drama, the author supplies 


the words, the actor the intonation ; and we all know how much of the entire | 
impression may depend upon intonation. If two people are heard conversing in | 


another room, you will forma very good guess at their feelings, though not at 
the precise subject of discussion, by merely hearing the tones of their voices ; 
especially if they speak with vivacity. Musical expression is a step further: 
the tones of the human voice are parapbrased in symmetrical sounds: the 
music expresses to you, in a symmetrical form, sounds which in the human 
being accompany certain feelings. Such is the clue to expression, even in in- 
strumental, but still more directly in vocal music. Now, inasmuch as the par- 
ticular kinds of intonation are peculiar to certain countries, the music which is 
based upon the inflection of one country does not recall the corresponding 
feelings in another country. There isa limitation to that rule: in so far as 
certain very broad distinctions of feeling, like grief, joy, or surprise, have cer- 
tain broad analogies in the expression of most tongues, music based upon a 
foreign inflection will be intelligible. But all the nicer and more piquant 
shades of expression will be unperceived. A study of music with close refer- 
ence to the spoken language of each country will soon make the observer aware 
of the relation on which we here insist. ‘The recitative of Rossrn1’s Operas is 
a very close but not less lively imitation of the tones which would be heard in 
the mouth of an Italian speaking the words—vide the animated dia- 
logue between Arsace and Assur in the duet “E dunque vero” of Semi- 
ramide, for one of a thousand instances; the turn of melody in AuBeER’s 
Masaniello is excellent spoken French—see the barcarole, ‘“ Pecheur, 
parle bas”; the twang of broad Scotch is literally transferred to the quaint 
songs of the North—hear Mr. Witson read and sing such songs as 
“ Allister M’Allister,” while tender plaints to which love can attune even the 
same “broad Scotch” may be recognized in “ Wae’s me for Charlie.” Each 
of these things, to the liberal ear, would sound pleasing all the world over; and 
a general vague notion of the expression is to be cultivated easily ; but to feel 
the full and precise force of every turn needs a familiar acquaintance with each 
tongue as habitually spoken. In the duet mentioned, the haughty and insolent 
catechizing of Assur falls out in the most natural tones imaginable—to an 
Italian ear; but it means nothing particular to the English ear; and when put 
to English words it is nonsense. It is like the words of Hotspur uttered with 
a foreign accent. Let the observer who bas anything of “an ear” read a few 
specimens of music with reference to this view, and we believe that he will 
soon perceive how very close is the connexion between musical expression and 
spoken language; and how much, when dramatic music is put to translated 
words, it is divorced from true sense and meaning. 

Those who. have sought to nationalize opera by borrowing Italian or German 
phrases for “ original” English composition, have made a yet more extravagant 
attempt; they have written dramas on purpose to be spoken with a foreign 
accent ! 

It follows that a national lyric drama must be based on the spoken language 
of the nation, in its most varied, animated, passionate, and untutored accents. 
BEETHOVEN, we believe, has advised the composer of recitative to listen to 
good declamation; but a far better study is the unconscious eloquence of 
nature. Such was the model for “ Old English” music: ** Chevy Chase” is 
the true drawl of a doleful narration; ‘“‘ Down among the dead men ”’ is good 
round, loyal, tap-room bullying; “ Sally in our alley” is a very fair recitation 
of the poem. Down to Purcett, English music is English language. ARNE 
borrowed the phrase of Italy, and helped to forget his own : his “ Soldier tired ” 
is an unintelligible imitation of Saccurni’s “ Resta ingrata”; while his purer 
* Blow thou winter’s wind ” still holds its place, because, if not very powerful, 
it is more intelligible English. But the music of “ Old England ”—that is of 
England before ArNne’s time—was nothing like the cultivated lyric drama of 
our day: the musician had not sought to express the whole of a high drama in 
music, uninterrupted. It may be set down as a canon in art, that you may 
select any medium, but you must be consistent to that medium: you must not 
- blend sculpture and painting; you must paint, not gild the gold in your pic- 
ture; you must not tint the cheeks of the statue. The breach of the rule is 
a sign of a barbarous state of art. Music and speech, therefore, should not 
clash in the drama. Music indeed may be introduced into the spoken drama as 
an incident ; but as soon as it becomes part of the staple medium, like the music 
of our so-called operas, it becomes “unnatural.” ‘Take it as the entire 
medium, and taste is satisfied; it does not jar even with the “ coat-and- 
waistcoat ” comedy of Don Pasquale. 

Here then is the key to a method of truly nationalizing Opera. Let a com- 
poser procure a good English drama in verse; let him render from the voices 
around him, in scenes of real joy or grief, pleasure or anger—English voices— 
the intervals suited to express passions as expressed in England; and he will 
present to an English audience the lyric drama now known to the Italian au- 
dience. 
in the ruder days of “Old England” before Opera was invented—seeing 
what Lock did with the solid verse of SHAKsPeRE and MippLEToN— 
what Purcect with the puerile libretto of DrypeEn, it is evident that the 
language is not what is amiss. Nor has the country altogether lacked compo- 
sers, even of a highly dramatic turn. But while Jtalian Opera is confounded 
with all Lyric Drama, and not regarded only as one national form of it, there 
will be no progress; the Lyric Drama will be in England a thing upon suffer- 
ance, enjoyed only by the limited audience that can speak or understand Ita- 
lian. That the public desire to realize the Drama of Music, the recent efforts 
of the naturalizing managers, in great part successful though most mistaken, 
have proved. What hinders? Let a libretto be got, we say; and let our 
Composers study English instead of Italian—what our audiences understand 
instead of what they do not—what expresses passion to us that hear, not to 
Italians ten hundred miles off. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE QUEEN’S ROUTE TO BLAIR. 


Tue old road up the Pass of Killicrankie—the road along which 
Mackay marched to conquer by defeat—has been reopened for the 
Queen to pass along. The first Sovereign of the Revolution dy- 
nasty who has visited the inner fastnesses of the Scottish Highlands 
enters them over the field where the last adherents of the Stuart 











In every spoken language, besides the articulation, which teachers | 


It cannot be impossible: seeing of what our tongue was capable | 


dynasty, who took arms in its defence without subjecting them- 
selves to the designation of rebels, struck their last blow. The Ha- 
| noverian Queen marches into the Highlands over the body of 
“ bonnie Dundee.” It is lucky that the ‘ Ershrie of Scotland” is 
not quite so tenacious of old partisanship and not so susceptible as 
the “ Ershrie of Ireland.” What would our Repealing fellow- 
subjects say, if the Queen, on a progress into Ireland, were to ap- 
proach Dublin by the way of Boyne Water ? 

This contrasted feature of Highland and Irish character might 
| convey a useful hint to her Majesty’s Ministers as to the best mode 
of dealing with her Majesty's somewhat turbulent subjects the 
| natives of New Zealand, and her guasé subjects on the Caffre fron- 
tier of Cape colony. Both Ireland and Scotland have been colo 
nized by the Anglo-Norman race; Scotland by Anglo- Norman adven- 
turers on their own account, Ireland under the auspices of Govern- 
ment. En passant, it would seem that even in those remote ages 
the peculiar talent of Government for bungling the work of coloni- 
zation had commenced. Both in Ireland and Scotland, the Anglo- 
Saxon civilization—the more advanced—has superseded that which 
was in progress previously to the colonization. In neither can the 
colonizers take credit to themselves for much regard to native 
rights or much leniency in their treatment of the aborigines. In 
both, the indestructible aborigines have survived all the maletreat- 
ment they have experienced. But in the Llighlands of Scotland 
they have become assimilated to the colonizing race; they conform 
peaceably to the alien institutions. In Ireland they continue to 
kick against both. ‘The only difference in their treatment has 
been, that in the Ilighlands, though the chiefs were coerced, they 
were recognized as chiefs: they found it their interest to enter 
within the pale of the new constitution; they were able to assert 
a respectable place in it ; and they have drawn their retainers after 
them. In Ireland the native chiefs were systematically put down 
or cut off. A whole population cannot be brought over to new 
laws and new customs at once; and the Irish who first became 
Anglicized did not tind themselves so comfortable among their 
adopted associates as their old, neither did they possess 
influence to draw others after them. ‘There have been “ broken 
clans ” in the Highlands ; and, with the exception of the indomit- 
able Macarecors, nothing was ever made of them. ‘The whole 
Gaelic population of Ireland were pounded down into broken clans ; 
and we are eating the bitter fruits of this false policy at the pre- 
sent day. ‘This insight into the origin of the social malady of Ire- 
land helps us but little to a remedy for it, in its present complicated 
and chronic state; but it ought to be a warning to adopt with the 
Caffre and New Zealand clans the wise policy of the Anglo- 
Saxon adventurers, who were in Scotland the New Zealand Com- 
pany of their day—not the unwise policy of the Essexes and others, 
sent out by what may be called the Colonial Office of their day. 
The former dealt with the chiefs as the natural superiors of their 
retainers, but as their own equals and subjects of the law ; the 
latter cut off the chiefs, and thus destroyed the connecting-link 
between themselves and the inferior race. 

It is rather presumptuous—and very useless—to read lectures to 
crowned heads. Her Majesty, however, if in a moralizing mood, 
might note fur herself, as she passed through Dundee, how greatly 
real power is increased by being concealed. Mary of Scotland was 
the last Queen-regnant who visited that town. She visited it during 
the honeymoon, on a business not very congenial to that super- 
celestial stage of existence: it was to apprehend sundry recusant 
Barons, whom she had previously “ put to the horn,” because 
they had taken upon them to disapprove of her marriage and 
refuse their countenance to its solemnization. And those 
Barons and their allies, after playing with her and her hus- 
band as puppets—meddling in and exaggerating the domestic dif- 
ferences of the royal couple, to promote their own ambitious 
ends—contrived, when it suited their purpose, to send the husband 
(Morton and other Kirk Barons certainly were implicated in the 
assassination) flying through the air at midnight, and to bring his 
consort to the block. Such helpless instruments in the hands of 
| ambitious politicians were crowned heads, in those days of 
what Mary's son was pleased to call “ Free Kings.” A 
Queen is, thank Heaven, in our day pretty secure even from 
the incivility of any of her nobles declining an invita- 
tion to attend her marriage. Fancy the Duke of WeEtLING- 
Ton declining to countenance a match of Lord Mexsourne’s 
making, or Lord Mexrsourne refusing to attend a christ- 
ening because the Duke is Minister! ‘The Sovereign, too, has 
gained in real power as well as apparent security, from being 
jammed into narrower space by the encroachments of Lords and 
Commons. The very barriers that hedge in the Sovereign's will are 
a shelter against every storm. A King, in the ante-constitutional 
period, was like a sailor labouring to heave a grapnel on a bare 
swept deck: a King, cabined in by a House of Lords in front and 
a House of Commons in the rear, is like the same sailor, at the same 











job, leaning over a good stout bulwark and stemming his heels 
against the windlass. Ladies with crowns—and ladies without 
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crowns too—ought always to be thankful for the “ rich blessings 
of constraint.” They are never so powerful as when they least 
seem so. All great powers are invisible. 





FAMILY FESTIVALS. 
Tue Duke of Buckrncuam has been celebrating with much state 
his son's coming of age ; and some time back a similar festival was 
solemnly held by Lord Franéis Ecertron. At no time have the 
aristocracy of England been backward to invite their neighbours, 
rich and poor, to make merry with them on such occasions; and 
at no time have their neighbours grudged putting themselves to 
some cost and trouble to express their sympathetic joy. But at 
both the festivals we have named, and at several others, the actors 
take a somewhat altered tone. The old rustic merriment, the ox 
roasted whole, the strong beer brewed on the heir’s birthday and 
kept to drink his health on the day he attained majority, the mere 
exuberance of personal joy and pride, are retained ; but more 
serious topics are introduced and more seriously dwelt upon in 
the customary speeches. The duties of the family and its future 
representative to those with whom he is more immediately con- 
nected, and to the public at large, are made more prominent. 
There is an admixture of greater solemnity in the mirth. This 
stately tone more resembles that of the nobility and gentry of 
England as traced in the reminiscences of Lady Fansnawe and 


Mrs. Ilutcurnson, in the times immediately preceding the great | 
Civil War, than that which has prevailed at any other period | 


of our history. This is the doing of the Reform Bill; which 


has awakened our aristocracy to the necessity of exerting them- | 
To the same | 


selves if they would retain their social precedence. 
cause the increased zeal and activity witnessed of late years in 
the Church may also in great part be attributed. 
of a popular struggle has forced the Church, the Peerage, and the 
untitled aristocracy, to think and act; and increased energy and 
earnestness in their thoughts and actions have been the conse- 
quence. There is this difference between the two periods brought 
into parallel—that while in both an unwontedly earnest sense of the 
duties of their station animated the aristocracy, and an unwonted 
spirit of independence and self-reliance pervaded all classes of so- 
ciety, the aristocracy was first aroused at the earlier time, but in 
our day the people awakened first. In the seventeenth century, 
the struggles of the Ecclesiastical Reformation had impressed our 
English aristocracy, lay and clerical, with a sense of their duties, 
almost before the people began to claim the discharge of them at 
their hands ; and when the people came to think and act for them- 
selves, misunderstandings arose between them and the sincere 


friends who would gladly have continued to do both for them. | 


The remissness of the aristocracy in our time set the people to 
their own shifts ; and the latter had attained the power of think- 
ing and acting to some purpose before the former began to 
bestir themselves. 
in the field; that each will work with a more correct estimate 
of its own power and position; and that’ there will be less risk 
of such convulsions as interrupted and retarded social improvement 
in the age which we have found most like to our own. 


ness and kindliness characterize the spirit of the age. There is 


pedantry in Puseyism, boyish romance in Young Englandism, not | 
a little of occasional vulgarity in Exeter-Hallism, and violence in | 


Demagogueism: but the sturdy independence, the benevolent aspi- 
rations, the deep religious enthusiasm, which, after a partial and 
sometimes caricatured fashion, find vent through all these secta- 
rian ¢sms, really pervade the mass of the nation. ‘ Peace hath its 
victories no less renowned than war ” 
mood to achieve those victories, if left in peace to gain them. 





CONSERVATIVENESS OF THE SUPREME COURT 
OF APPEAL. 

Tue opinion that the House of Lords must necessarily have a | 

conservative leaning, rests upon the belief, that, the wealth of | 

its members and their exclusive privileges being endangered in un- 

settled and changeful times, they have a personal interest in up- 

holding existing laws and old institutions—in not removing the old 


landmarks that their fathers have set. But the proceedings in the 
O’Connett case showed, that the Peers really under the influence 
of this bias take no part in its judicial decisions. When the House 


of Lords sits as a Court of Appeal, the wealthy and long-descended | 
Peers—conservative from the necessity of their position—absent | 


themseives, or merely look on. The work is done by the adven- 
turers, (in no disrespectful sense of the word,) who have elbowed 
their way in among the Peers. ‘These men, too, are liable to their 
bias; but it is the bias of lawyers, who have been all their lives the 
advocates of a party. Lawyers—Judges—are not raised to the 
House of Lords for their legal abilities and knowledge only : Judges 
who have risen to eminence in their profession solely by legal 
abilities and knowledge rarely consent to be raised to the House of 
Lords. ‘The lawyer who is a politician as well as a lawyer is the 
material out of which Chancellors and other Law Lords are made. 
He may be Whig or he may be Tory, but his position has been 
attained by services to a party ; and even after he has made him- 
self independent in worldly circumstances, the habits of thought and 
action contracted during long years of service are not easily thrown 
off. Be he Whig or be he Tory, his conservatism is subordinate 
to other biases. He may even quarrel with his party without being 
able to shake off the character of a partisan. His pride lies in 
carrying a point; and to do this he makes little of an old institu- 
tion that lies in his way. 





That triumph | : } ¢ ; 
| necessarily a lawyer, till a comparatively recent period. 
| trine of the noninterference of Lay Lords would have worked finely 


The consequence is, now, that both are fairly | 


Earnest- | 


; and England is in a notable | 





For an institution to deserve the name of conservative, it is not 
enough that it give power to a man or to men of conservative opi- 
nions and predilections. Conservative, in its wide and true mean- 
ing, implies not the preservation of this or that law or institution 
but the giving permanence and stability to a government and to the 
great mass of its forms. What is really conservative in a state is 
that which opposes an obstacle to vacillating policy and legisla- 
tion—to hasty change. This can only be done by a power which 
exists in a measure independent of the law—which helps to make 
at the same time that it receives the law. Wealth is conserva. 
tive; the prestige of birth is conservative; religion is in general 
conservative. A wealthy or a high-born individual may be, from 
taste or conviction, an innovater; nay, a daring priest has been 
known to throw himself into the innovating party; and there have 
been few more arrant anti-conservatives than Freperick the Great : 
but wealth and birth give power in all countries, and power derived 
from these sources is, in the rule, conservative—exerted in sup- 
port of the permanence and stability of social arrangements. Such 
power cannot safely be delegated. The despot who resigns the 
business of state entirely to a vizier, is already more than half de- 
throned : the aristocracy which allows lawyers and other serviceable 
persons to discharge its functions under the sanction of its name, 
has denuded itself of much of its conservative influence. Not only 
do the delegates act under the influence of motives different from 
its own, but the transference of power is seen through, and men 
have little respect for a mere personation. 

It has been well remarked by Cozeripce in his notes on Buack- 
sTONE, that in constituting the House of Lords a Court of Ap- 
peal, “authority was wanted more than new light.” No man 
thought the opinion of the Chancellor better than the opinion of 
the Judges at Westminster ; nor, indeed, was even the Chancellor 
The doc- 


in a House where there were no Law Lords! The very circum- 


| stance of taking the Judges’ opinions shows the understanding that 


the Lay Lords are to vote ; for the Law Lords do not need the 
aid of their opinions. The House of Lords is—or, since the de- 


| cision of last week in O’ConneLt’s case, we may say was—the 


last surviving specimen of the original English court of justice. 
The King and his Peers, the Lord of the Manor and his tenants, 
were the judges : the professional lawyer was merely consulted. 


; Among other changes in the constitution of society, the judicial 
| authority has been transferred to professional judges; the lawyer 
| who advised the judges has become the judge. 


The House of 
Lords long held out against this innovation; but it being now 
confessed that de fucto the Peers are in the habit of not acting in 
judicial proceedings—of leaving them to the management of the 
professional lawyers among them—it cannot be long till this court 


| too is openly and avowedly composed of professional judges alone. 


There will be no loss in this, and there will be some gain. Much 
might be said in favour of making the House of Lords the Court of 
Appeal. ‘The Peers have been accustomed from boyhood to look 
forward to a participation in public business as a badge of their 
rank; with the average education of English gentlemen, their sense 
of honour is kept acute by the consciousness of ever acting in the 
public eye; by their wealth they are raised above suspicion of in- 
terested motives. Allowing for individual exceptions, this is their 
character as a body. It was natural enough for men to say—“ In 
the comparatively few cases in which the decision of the Judges in 


| the Supreme Courts is not acquiesced in, little is to be gained by 
| referring the question to another set of lawyers: it is better to cut 


the Gordian knot of legal subtilties by the decision of unprofes- 
sional men of sound judgment and unquestioned integrity. Let 


| them have the advice of the Judges to give them a general notion 
| of the law of the case, and to warn them against any serious de- 
| viation from ordinary forms; and let their common sense do the 
| rest.” 


As long as the Lay Lords actually sat in judgment, 
such a tribunal was perhaps as good as any. But they have 
ceased to do so. The judgment is now really pronounced by pro- 


| fessional lawyers—under the full influence of the peculiar habits of 


the lawyer-mind, and freed from the check of public opinion, since 
any blunder or injustice they may commit will be attributed not 
to them, but to the House of Lords, in whose name they decide. 
It is in vain to struggle against the innovations of time. However 
well satisfied with the theory of appellate jurisdiction in the House 
of Lords—with that jurisdiction as it was once actually exercised— 
it has ceased to be a reality; and the hope to render it a reality 
again were as vain as to think of bringing back the time when the 
Sovereign sat in person in the Court of King’s Bench. And 
since the customs and habits of thought of the age have rendered 
such a tribunal impossible, it will be better for all parties that 
another be substituted, composed of professional judges, instead of 
allowing professional judges to pronounce judgments screened from 
responsibility by the name of the House of Lords. 

In the mean time, that Conservative House, by the contumely 
cast upon the Supreme Court in Ireland, on the Judges at West- 
minster, and on its own non-legal members, has given the greatest 
anti-conservative shock to law and its administration that has been 
witnessed in our day. 





THE MANCHESTER PARK. 
Punic Parks have been called the lungs of towns. In the animal 
economy the lungs are among the earliest developments, and are at 
first disproportionately large, the other parts of the system eX 
panding in bulk at a later period. In old-fashioned towns—towns 
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which have been founded or have come to their full growth before 
the zra of manufactures—the progress of development has been 
analogous. Except where a close and jobbing corporation has been 
at work, such towns generally enjoy large and healthy lungs. 

In the towns begotten of manufactures it is different. ‘I he old 
towns were built to be towns, and at a time when land was plentiful 
in proportion to the population; so a competent quantity was al- 
lotted to them. But the manufacturing-towns have grown by ac- 
cident. Mills and factories were planted in convenient situations ; 
houses were built for the persons employed in them: nobody 
thought of a town, until it was found that the people and houses 
had increased in numbers and closed in upon each other so that 
they had actually made one. Every man was too busy thinking 
of himself and his own concerns to spare a thought for his 
neighbours, until the crowd became so great that they were 
unintentionally treading on each other’s toes, driving their 
elbows in each other's sides, making each other uncomfortable 
in all manner of ways. Whether this process took place on the 
out-corners of the estates of private proprietors, or on the space 
belonging to some small town which soon became too populous, 
the effect has been the same. The order of nature has been in- 
verted: a colossal town has grown up to maturity without its 
breathing-apparatus—as if the lungs had been left to be added to 
the full-grown man. 

At a period characterized by increasing consideration for the 
public, and more especially for that which must under all circum- 
stances be the most numerous portion of the public—the poor, and 
those who if not exactly poor are most certainly not rich—such an 
anomaly could not escape observation. A good deal of talk there 
has been of late about establishing public parks in the large manu- 
facturing-towns; and, fortunately, the business has now got beyond 
the talking stage—in Manchester it has been fairly begun. 

As might have been expected from the popular sympathies and 


appretiation of the innocent amenities of life, not only of himself | 


but of his whole kith and kin, Mr. Marx Puitirs, Member for 
Manchester, was among the first to open his purse liberally to pro- 
mote so important an object; and Sir Bensamin Heywoop of 
course kept pace with him. Sir Roperr Peer was applied to; 
and his contribution was munificent, and gracefully offered : ** Con- 
sidering Manchester to be the metropolis of a district to the in- 
dustry of which I and my family are under very deep obligations,” 
is the Premier’s proem, and the conclusion is “set me down for a 
thousand pounds.” Lord Francis Earrron, on subscribing the 
same amount, observed that he ‘‘ was in arrears to the inhabitants 
of the town, and was only paying an instalment.” This manner of 
giving doubles the value of the gift. Lord Francis Egerton and 


Manchester, have spoken the simple truth; but to remember it 
and utter it at the right moment shows the wise liberal spirit—the 
high mind, that gratifies those they are assisting even more by 
recognizing their claims than by the assistance actually given. 
The admission that the Park to be purchased and laid out for the 
use of Manchester by those and other subscriptions is their just 


gratification of the people in using it, and correspondingly their 
kindly feelings towards the subscribers. 
like these that society is cemented. Words and deeds like these 
are in a Christian society the substitute for the religious rites with 
which the classical nations would have inaugurated such a field. 
The work in Manchester is begun in a right spirit—quod felix 
Saustumque sit. 





PRIVATEERING. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Sir—Many of your observations on privateering are excellent; but you do 
not go to the root of the evil, which is the acknowledged practice of Govern- 
ments—not privateers only—seizing the property of individuals when found on 
the high seas. Privateers are not the “ Thugs” of naval warfare, but the 
sutlers and marauders of the camp, who complete the devastation and carry 
further the plunder which the regulars have begun. According to this view, the 
remedy for the evil—the one suggested by you having in it something repul- 
sive to humanity—is, that Governments should cease trom plundering the pro- 
perty of individuals belonging to a nation at war with them when found on the 
high seas, and should refuse by their Courts of Admiralty to confiscate it for 
the benefit of the captors, whether vessels of war or privateers. Were the 
Governments of Europe, or were the Government of England, regardless of the 
demand of its patriotic naval oflicers, to lay down the principle that private 
property shall be respected at sea as on shore, there would be no temptation 
for any men to fit out privateers; and 1 doubt whether a single letter of marque 
would ever be applied for. ‘The remedy, then, for the scandalous evil which 
you have brought under notice, is at once simple, honest, just, and humane. 
Let Governments be honest and just—let men-of-war’s officers have no prize- 
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THE THIRD PART OF IRELAND AND ITS RULERS. 
Tue Second Part of this vigorous slapdash publication brought 
down the review of Ireland and its Rulers to Lord Muterave's 
Viceroyalty. The present volume gets very little further in its 
narrative of events. ‘* For reasons,” writes the author, “ which 
he is sure will be appreciated, he has felt unwilling to comment 
upon the transaction of last year while legal proceedings affecting 
the liberty of several persons were still before the courts of law.” 
We are not so sure that this mock delicacy will be appreciated in 
the way the author seems to expect; for who is he that he should 
form an exception to the rest of the world? The House of Com- 
mons felt not the slightest scruple in discussing the subject; Lord 
Joun Russetr did not scruple to declare in the face of the nation 
that Mr. O’Connett had not had a fair trial; and though few 
other persons of character were found to emulate the indecorum of 
this offshoot of the house of Bedford, no one either publicly or 
privately, by word or by pen, hesitated to notice the “ conduct of 
the Irish Tribunes,” or of the Administration, except those judicial 
persons whose decision, it was supposed, would settle the writ of 
error. The truth seems to be, that the author of Jreland and its 
Rulers prefers reserving his judgment till he can judge by the 
event. Under these circumstances, he might as well have reserved 
his volume; for it bears evident marks of stuffing, and is conse- 
quently deficient in matter, (at least in matter appropriate to a 
four-volume book, although well enough as a series of articles,) 
and, though striking and readable, fails in leaving much impression, 
except in isolated passages. 

The contents are more miscellaneous than heretofore, with 
less of direct relation or coherence in connexion. The volume 
opens with “ Lord Normanby and his Times,’ which had 
been treated previously: but the writer returns to his theme, 
for the purpose of supplying former omissions; and hits the 


Sir Rosert Peer, in recognizing what they owe to the industry of | literary Lord very hard, in an examination of the causes which 
: _ led to his popularity, and an estimate of his statesmanship. 


| Neither do the Melbourne-Whigs escape flagellation, for their 


| actual misgovernment as shown in its results. 


tampering with the Revolutionary faction of Ireland, and their 
These subjects 


| are further pursued in a survey of Lord Eprinaton’s Adminis- 
| tration; and, under the title of ‘A Real Insult to Ireland,” 


It is by words and deeds | 





money but for the capture of the hostile Government’s forts, ships, and stores— | 
let our rulers respect the private property of unoffending individuals—and pri- | 


vatcerism will at once die a natural death. 
will adopt this principle, I have no immediate hope; but you may do some- 
thing by your writings to recommend it to their notice. You will be aided by 
the honest and the peace-loving, and may in time compel the Governments to 
do their duty. 

Your obedient servant, T. 

( We have not altogether neglected “ the root of the evil”; for at the outset 
we attributed the crimes of privateering to Government sanction of the plunder 
of private property in time of war. Our intelligent correspondent, however, is 
right in reminding us, that in order to put an end to privateering, the privilege 
to plunder must also be withheld from the regular Navy. The development of 
his admirable suggestion will oblige us to enter more fully into the principle of 
letters of marque than our present opportunities permit: but, encouraged by 
the expressions of interest which our remarks on this subject have elicited both 
from private correspondents and the public press, we will embrace the earliest 
Opportunity of returning to the subject.—Eb. | 





That the Governments of Europe | 





: ses : | the é nN CaMPBELL ox ed at large. 
right, no eleemosynary grant, will immeasurably increase the | the job of Plain Joun Camrpett is exhibited at large 


These 
topics, with a chapter on “ Young Ireland,” close the strictly 
historical matter of Zreland and its Rulers; unless notices or cha- 
racters of Mr. Drummonp, Sir Micuaet O'LoGuten, and Lord 
PLUNKET, may be said to relate to this principal subject. The re- 
mainder of the space, which was probably designed for the Peex 
Administration, is eked out by articles that might have appeared 
anywhere as well as here,—a character of the genus “ Irishman,” 
and two papers on “ Seeing Irish History.” he first is wordy, 
and not very real; the second artificial, but clever and effective. 
The author carries his reader to the top of a high hill, and, setting 
the land before him and the glories thereof, divides the property of 
the country within ken into three classes ; showing how little of 
wealth or respectability belongs to the Lower or Irish Nation, and 
drawing two practical conclusions from his survey—the stability of 
the British power, and the unchangeableness of the Irish character. 
AN IRISH PROSPECT, 

But come, this sad view, if we will study it rightly, can be turned to a 
most cheerful conclusion. ‘There is a wholesome and elevating moral to be 
drawn from what we have seen in this political landscape, and we may turn ite 
suggestive associations to a most useful account. 

After six centuries of rebellion and civil war in Ireland, the British Power 
stands unshaken and unimpaired. Sept after sept of native Irish has been 
borne into oblivion. Innumerable rebel houses of the Anglo-Norman race 
have been extirpated. Faction has risen after faction, to perish like its prede- 
cessor. But there stands the British Power, invincible to its assailants; and 
while we see around us the crumbling ruins of Irish political nationality, we 


| can discern innumerable effigies of the British empire, which show no signs of 


weakness or decay. Just as we look yonder at Buttevant Abbey all in ruins, 
the last resting-place of the Anglo-Norman De Barries, Prendergasts, and 
Meades, and of the native Irish Mac Carties, O'Halys, and O’Donegans, and 
as we see standing by its side the British barracks, full of that soldiery before 
which the legions of Revolutionary France were compelled to recoil; while 
the Irish are totally disunited—broken into two nations—there stands the 
British Power, presenting a single front, and supported by the unanimous re~ 
solve of every party and creed, every class and rank in Britain, to maintain 
vigorously its existence on the Irish soil. 

On the other hand, the Irishman bas kept one thing which is still fresh, ex- 
uberant, and full of life. He has lost all bis political nationality, but he bas 
retained his distinctive and peculiar personal character, which he bas resolved 
never to give up. ‘The Englishman during six centuries bas always fought for 
power—he has succeeded. ‘he Irishman has fought most frequently for the 
sake of pride. The Englishman, not satisfied with Imperializing Ireland, wished 
to Anglicize the character of its people, and has completely failed, for he 
warred against nature. ‘There is no natural cause to prevent Ireland being @ 
component part of the British empire; but there are in Ireland various causes 
which will always operate to make its natives distinctive and peculiar. It is 
madness for the English Imperialist to strive to obliterate Lrish character; im 
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doing so he makes the existence of his authority a perpetual insult to the feel- 
ings of all the country. ; 5 : : 

In a literary point of view, this Third Part is not equal to the 
First, and scarcely to the Second; not merely from its being a 
continuation—a repetition of the same subject in the same style— 
but because the more striking points were selected at first, and we 
have now, if not the leavings, yet the inferior parts. Some of the 
falling-off in general character must also be ascribed to the undue 
expansion of this Part—the manner in which it has been padded 
out to make a volume. The peculiar style of the writer, and the 
attention just now attracted to Irish subjects, however, render the 
book as readable as its predecessors; whilst there are occasional 
passages that exhibit more depth of thought and soundness of con- 
clusion—mcre philosophy—than, we think, this writer has dis- 
played before. Such is the contrast between 

OPINION AND SENTIMENT. 

There is a saying of Fletcher of Saltoun’s, which has been quoted until one 
is weary of hearing it—‘t Give me the making of a people’s songs, and I will 
care little who shall make its laws.” Young Ireland defends itself with this 
saying. It says that it assumes a mission of national propagandism, and that 
it is content 

** Martemgue acceu‘lere cantu,’” 

But with all respect for Fletcher of Saltoun, political power does not depend 
upon sentiment. ‘All power,” says Hume, “even the most despotic, rests 
ultimately upon opinion.” But no two things with an apparent resemblance 
are in reality more different than sentiment and opinion. They differ as widely 
as feeling does from conviction, or fancy from reason. Sentiment is vague, 
opinion is definite. One is transient, and liable toa thousand changes; the 
other varies its phases only with corresponding alterations in the circumstances 
from which it has been evolved. One derives its birth from only a few of the 
mental faculties; for the production of the other, all the powers of the mind 
are required. ‘The first expires in eloquence and expression ; the other lives in 
induction and ideas. Sentiment is a flower—a toy—a thing of taste—it is 
beautiful or loathsome ; opinion is a tool—a weapon—a thing of use—it is 
formidable and dangerous. Sentiment is often involuntary ; but opinion isa 
matter of witt—hence its enormous power. 

Thus, in politics, authority built upon opinion is not endangered by the tide 
of sentiment, any more than some castle on the sea-shore is in peril from the 
foam and spray of the angry ocean, that impotently lashes its foundations. 
What a quantity of sentiment was in favour of the Jacobite party! but how 
light made Walpole of their Highland bards, and all the angry prejudices and 
mournful recollections of the followers of the Stuarts! For there was much 
sentiment against the Hanoverian dynasty, but opinion was in its favour. So too, 
in France, what a quantity of sentiment has been poured forth against “ the 
system,” as Louis Philippe and his family are called; but what can the senti- 
ment do? Or look to Italy, with its laws made by Austria for centuries, 
despite of all its glorious songs, its imprecations against foreign tyrants, and 
its sentiments against alien sway. 

And thus, in Ireland, the sentiment of all the Lower Nation is hostile to 
England ; but whatever of opinion exists in it may be termed as favourable to- 
English authority. If there be six centuries of tyranny to justify Anti- 
English sentiments, there are also six centuries of victorious Imperialism to 
justify the persuasion, that, for weal or wo, England and Ireland are bound to- 
gether by indissoluble ties; and to give abundant cause for entertaining the 
opinion that it is vain to resist the British Power, and that it is much better 
to try and have acentury or two of peace, social development, and popular im- 
provement, than a dreary continuation of baffled attempts, discomfited hopes— 
a beggared population—a brokenhearted country. 

But “ Young Ireland” prefers to remember and to hope, than to observe 
and to reason. It likes to indulge in sentiment, and is averse from forming a 
cool and wary opinion. 

Young Germany dreams—Young France quarrels—Young England says 
prayers— Young Amcrica swindles—and Young Ireland sings. 

The same knowledge of Irish society, and the more striking and 
obvious characteristics of Irishmen, are visible now as formerly ; 
but not always, we think, so well done—the material is less and the 
labour greater. ‘he following, however, is close, smart, and various 
in its successive traits of the Irish sycophant. 

LORD NORMANBY’S ADMIRERS. 

When Lord Mulgrave had come to Ireland, and bad leagued himself with 
the Corn- Exchange party, what a triumphant air did the Mulgravizers exhibit 
towards the supporters of that short-sighted statesman the ignorant Lord 
Wellesley, and that feeble young nobleman Lord Stanley! The upholders of 
“the Lichticld House Compact” carried themselves most jauntily, and with 
conceited ignorance prattled about the inestimable qualifications of Lord Mul- 
gtave asastatesman. ‘One of the first men of the age.” Lord Mulgrave, 
no doubt, is the most rising genius of the day.” “Oh! Sir, there’s no man 
at all like him.” ‘Pooh! the Marquis Wellesley was a blind old fool to this 
man.” “ Wisha! by Gor! may be he'd as give us the Repale.” ‘Och! bad 
luck to his inimies, shure we know that his honour’s motto is ‘Ireland and her 
rights, or the world is in a blaze.’”” And then, in addition to the chorus of the 
Castle Whigs 4 la Mulgrave, some shabby fellows who had grown rich on the 
patronage of Lord Anglesey would curse their former friend, and spout forth 
some rhapsodical blarney about “ the janius of this farfamed littherarury Lord- 
Liftinnant.”. And then some vaunting Mulgrave Whiglings would mince 
their smail enthusiasm about “the man of the time!”—meaning poor Lord 
Normanby. And then some Protestant barrister, who had never been known 
for his attachment to Liberal principles of any kind—perchance some creature 
who had actually refused to sign a petition for Catholic Emancipation—would 
burst forth in a strain of rhetoric run mad about “ the genuine virtue of the 
mighty man blazing even brighter than the wondrous radiance of his illu- 
minating intellect!!!” and so on, Even down to the lowest of the Whig 
“pisantry ’—for the peasantry were to all intents and purposes as good “ Whigs ” 
as the people who inflamed their passions, and invoked all prejudices, religious 
and political, in their aid—the cry was about the immortal Lord Normanby. 

THE NORMANBY ROLE. 

It was natural for Lord Normanby and the mere Melbourne- Whigs to have 
aupposed that the process of Wulgravizing the Irish was successful. Estimated 
by shouts and hurrahs, it was a grand policy; but considered with reference 
to the permanence of the empire, it was a shallow and shortsighted scheme, if 
it had no other instruments of government than what were exhibited during 
its continuance. ‘The Melbourne- Whigs never saw that it was a demagogue 
power which was the cause of their popularity in Ireland. Some of the shrewd 
men of the party perceived it, though of course they would not have publicly 
admitted it. 

If, however, it be still contended that the Normanby Government was as 
Successful as its panegyrists assert, it may be again asked, what became of the 
whole scheme when Lord Ebrington was made Viceroy of Ireland? Why could 
mot the Mulgravizing plan have been more permanent? Was it really worth 
40 little, that merely changing the Viceroyalty from Normanby into Ebrington 





caused so serious a difference in the manner with which the Irish masses com. 
ported themselves towards the latter nobleman ? 25 Kd s 

Lord Fortescue is not to be blamed for the state of Ireland during his feeble 
administration. A system of government had been set up in Ireland in 1835 
upon what might be termed suicidal principles. Not to aim at securing the 
support of whatever is fairly entitled to be called a public, but rather to seek at 
winning a plebeian popularity, appeared to be the object of the ridiculously~ 
overrated Viceroyalty which had been appointed upon the accession of Lord 
Mellourne to office in 1835. The French Revolution sufficiently shows that 
when the controlling power called “ Government ” seeks to vie in plebeian po. 
pularity with the vague, reckless, and irresponsible authority of demagogueism 
the very success of its endeavours becomes the cause of its ultimate downfall, 
It familiarizes the popular mind with a standard of right by which no govern- 
ment can be tried for a course of consecutive years. In appealing to popular 
passions for aid, it invokes its own natural antagonist; and, like an actor who 
overdoes his part in secking to win the applause of the spectators, it rang 
the danger of provoking censure that will interrupt its most praiseworthy 
efforts. 

And such was the fault of Lord Normanby’s statcsmanship, if such it is to 
be called. His Viceregal Administration adopted what might be termed 
the ethics of a theatre— 

** The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give; 
For they who live to please must please to live.” 
But no Ministry can make “to please” its cardinal object. A Government 
has necessarily to cleck, control, and resist popular inclinations, wherever 
prudence shows that compliance is attended with hazard. Such functions are 
inconsistent with the object “to please.” The greatest and best statesmen 
that the world has ever scen have never made “to please” the main end of 
their political existence. What is reasonable, and not what is pleasing—what 
~ wise, and not what is popular—are the objects of a true statesman’s am- 
ition. 

Any one even of ordinary foresight might have foreseen that the Normanby 
system would have been attended with a remarkable recoil. ‘Tuat such was the 
case, no man has a better right to know than Lord Fortescue. The very 
moment that it became necessary for his Government “ to live ” without show- 
ing that its sole aim was “to please,” the whole Normanby régime was knocked 
to pieces. 

WHIG GRATITUDE. 

Nor were there wanting those who saw in the treatment of Plunket by the 
(Melbourne) Whigs that characteristic indifference to old and faithful servants 
which may with too much justice be imputed to the Whigs. The greatest states- 
mau their party ever had was never admitted to the Cabinet; and when he was 
compelled by his principles to sever himself from the Foxites, with what venom 
and slander was the reputation of Burke assailed! Against Sheridan’s admission 
to the Cabinet the Whig pride revolted, though his claims were generously 
urged by Charles Fox. In 1812, the most flattering proposals were made to 
Mackintosh by Mr. Perceval. But in 1827, when the Whigs had the power of 
nominating four members to the Cabinet, great was the surprise of George 
Canning at finding that the name of Mackintosh was not among those pre- 
sented tohim. In 1830, the Whigs could find no other way of honouring such 
a man as Mackintosh than by presenting him with a Commissionership, which 
he had refused twenty years before! Such was the manner in which they re- 
quited the services of a valuable life, given to their cause by one of the pro- 
foundest intellects and most benignant natures that ever shed lustre on a party. 
Thus, too, an Attorney-Generalship was gencrously (/) offered in 1830 to the 
man who had actually dragged the Whig party up the bill, and tugged it over 
its difficulties. ‘Thus, too, the long and faithful services of Henry Parnell were 
disregarded and passed over, and others with not half of his abilities promoted 
over his head. And thus Plunket, in advanced life but in full possession of 
his powers, was hustled off the bench in order to make room for the illustrious 
Lord Campbell. 

There is much Aitherto truth in the following remarks upon the 
inaptitude Young Ireland has shown for its vocation ; for it has 
done less than Young England, and its “ phrases” seem likely to 
have far less immediate results upon society and opinion. But 
the judgment of the Lords may alter all this, and enable Young 
Ireland practically to refute our author's estimate, if they are really 
anything more than mere penmen, or unconscious but useful tools 
of an agitation for pocket-purposes; for “ the nature of the war is 
changed, and requires hot pursuit.” It adds to the difficulty and 
dangers, but also to the glory, that ¢éhey must make the first move. 

A FAILING OF YOUNG IRELAND. 

On the very starting of its system of national propagandism, how cu- 
riously it refutes its own teaching, and its own mode of reading history! It 
says that a nation must begin with deeds, and that the moral and intellectual 
development will follow. Yet Young Ireland shrinks from anything like 
adeed. It says, we must be content to remember, and to make the people re- 
member—to learn ourselves, in order that we may instruct the people: let us 
be content to utter sentiments—record grievances—portray sufferings—enun- 
ciate principles—unfold schemes ; let us reflect—calculate—aspire—ay, every 
thing but acr. Others, at a future time, must do that. 

Young Ireland teaches that a nation must commence with actions. Its 
own part is to moralize—in order that actions may follow. ‘Thus it at once 
confesses by its conduct that it is speculative, and not practical—illustrative, 
and not active; in short, that it chants mighty deeds of other days, without 
doing any of its own, and that it seeks to instruct Irish posterity how to be- 
have to England, its own part being to speculate and record—to think—to 
sigh—to scold—to denounce—but not to lift a hand. bi . 

Anything but acting up to the sentiments uttered and aspirations poured 
forth with so much genius of expression and so much literary talent. 

Tbus Young Ireland seeks its action in demonstration—in illustrating pas- 
sions—exciting hostile spirit; but not imitating in practice any of the heroes 
whom it celebrates. It sings against the Irish Arms Bill— 

— ‘Let each door be unbarred, 
« Deliver your arms, and thea—stund on your guard!" 


WILLIAM THOM'S RHYMES AND RECOLLECTIONS. 
Tue author of this little volume is a Scotch hand-loom weaver, 
with a taste for music and a turn for verse. The American failures 
a few years since reduced him and his family to absolute destitution, 
and threw them upon the world houseless wanderers. After 4 
struggle of some months in a state of vagrancy, times began to 
mend, and ‘Tom was again employed at his trade. But he was 
still doomed to trouble. One of his children had died of cold and 
hunger during their wanderings; soon after his settlement at In- 
verury his wife sank, in childbed, under the hardships she had en- 
dured ; work again became slack, and Tuom had no prospect but 
the House of Refuge at Aberdeen. He appears to have always 
had an itching for verse, and his earlier compositions had excited 
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the applause of his fellow-workmen : during the last weeks of his 
enforced idleness he had been able to divert his mind from the 
ressure of circumstances by employing it on composition. One 
of his pieces had been sent to the Aberdeen Herald, and copied 
jnto the Aberdeen Journal, where it attracted the attention of Mr. 
Gornon of Knockespock. The result is narrated by Toom— 

«Qn a cold, cold winter day, we sat alone, my little ones and I, looking on 

the last meal procurable by honourable means. My purpose was settled: our 
wearables, such as they were, lay packed up for the journey—Aberdeen and the 
House of Refuge our next home. I felt resigned. True, we might have 
preathed on a little while longer, had I been able to _worm through all the 
creeping intricacies that lie between starvation and parish charities. But oh! 
how preferable, surely, the unseen silent sadness in a House of Refuge, to the 
thousand-and-one heartless queries, taunts, and grumblings, that accompany 
the elder’s ‘eighteenpence.’ Heaven averted all these, at any rate. On the 
forenoon of that same day, there came to me a post-letter, dated ‘ Aberdeen 
Journal Office.’” 
This letter contained five pounds from Mr. Gorpon. Some fur- 
ther communication took place between the poet and the patron; 
and not long after, Tuom and his daughter ‘“ were dashing it in a 
gilded carriage through the streets of London”; and, under the 
patronage of Mr. Gornon, he “was introduced to many of the 
master-minds of yon great city.” Unfortunately, he had to return 
to the loom; and the usual fate of those whose wages scarcely 
suffice for the passing day seems again impending over THom: 
the hand-loom is sinking before the “ waves of monopoly,” or 
rather the powers of capital and machinery; and these Ithymes 
and Recollections are sent forth to see if the lyre will make up for 
the deficient profit of the loom. 

The little volume published with this object consists of prose 
and verse. The prose “ Recollections” give a full narrative of 
the author’s difficulties during the fearful time we have mentioned, 
and contain other notices of himself, so as to become substantially 
his autobiography. The verse consists of a variety of short poems, 
some personal, some occasional, and mostly in the Scotch dialect. 
By some publications beyond the Tweed Tom has been hailed 
as one of the greater luminaries of Caledonia. When his compo- 
sitions are compared with his opportunities of education and means 
of study, he exhibits a remarkable and very creditable specimen 
of industry struggling with adverse circumstances: but we must 
confess that we can see in him no traits of poetical gendus, and that 
we prefer his prose to his poetry. It may have a little too much of 
that finery and obtrusive artifice which characterize the mere 
writer, or the inexperienced writer; but everything in his auto- 
biography is clear, attractive, and real, in despite of the taint we 
speak of. ‘The verses strike us as being little beyond clever and 
ingenious repetitions of other poetry; to which the language fails 
to give character, even to Southern ears. Indeed, the Doric 
dialect seems to us a test of his want of poetical genius. It rarely 
reads as if chosen because it was congenial to the subject and 
naturally rose to the lips of the speaker, but appears more like 
English verses turned into Scotch, as if the writer had learned his 
lesson from one language and then translated it into the other. 

The two most considerable poems in the volume are “ The Blind 
Boy’s Pranks” and “ Knockespock’s Lady.” The Blind Boy is 
Cupid; who figures through three cantos ; in the first endowing a 
lass of Ury side with winning powers, next surveying the death of 
a forsaken one, and in the third transtixing a lawyer. The poemis 
not devoid of fancy in the design or sprightliness in the execution ; 
but in the second canto Cupid is merely a spectator, and the words 
are so very Scotch that it will scarcely be intelligible in the South. 
It is, however, by far the best in the book, and has more the air of 
Burns than any of the rest.“ Knockespock’s Lady ” is a versified 
tradition in the family of his patron; a wife of a former laird 
having carried her sick husband through the flames of their burn- 
ing house, and then returned for blankets to wrap him in. But the 
poem is not equal to the theme ; and Tuom, strange to say, omits 
the main action of the incident—the conveyance of the laird, which 
he indicates instead of teiling. 

; As an example of a writer who, if not a poet, is too singular an 
instance of pursuing literature under difficulties to quit without a 
specimen, we take 
OLD FATNER FROST AND HIS FAMILY. 

Grim father Frost, he hath children twain, 

The cloud-born daughters of Lady Rain; 

The elder a coquetish, pattering thing, 

Would woo you in winter and pelt you in spring ; 

At times you might scarce feel her feathery fall, 

Anon she will beard you with icicle- ball ; 

When the warrings of heaven roll higher and higher, 

She, coward-like, flees from the conflict of fire— 

Yet heightens the havoc, for her feeble power, 

Though scaithless the oak, how it fells the frail flower ! 

And the bud of the berry, the bloom of the bean, 

Are foundered to earth by the merciless quean ; 

E’en the stout stems of summer full often must quail 

To this rattling, brattling, head- breaking hail. 

T'll not say a word of Low rudely she breaks 

On the dream of the garret-doomed maid, and awakes 

A thousand regrets in the marrowless lass, 

And cruelly mimics the “ touch on the glass,” 

With ber cold little pearls, that dance, bound, and play, 

Like our ain bonnie bairns on Candlemas-day. 

You know her meek sister 2? QO, soft is the fall 

Of her fairy footsteps on hut and on hall! 

To hide the old father’s bleak doings below, 

In pity she cometh, the ministering snow. 

With her mantle she covers the shelterless trees, 

As they groan to the howl of the Borean breeze ; 

And baffles the search of the subtle wind, 


Its moaning way to the fireless fold 

Of the trembling young and the weeping old. 
When through her white bosom the daisy appears, 
She greets the fair stranger with motherly tears : 
And they mingle so sweet with the golden ray 
Of the struggling beam that chides her away. 
But where ’s the last speck of her brightness seen, 
Mid the bursting spring and its saucy green ? 

In the coldest side of yon lone churchyard, 
Neglected graves she loveth to ward ; 

But not where gorgeous marble pleads, 

And frequent foot of mourner treads ; 

But down by the stranger’s noteless lair, 

Where sighs are few and footsteps rare— 

She loveth—she loveth to linger there ! 

O’er hearts forgotten that sleep below, 

There is none to weep but the friendly snow. 

From a passage in the “ Recollections,” it would seem that the 
author has stored his mind with characters and incidents observed 
during his wanderings among the lowest of the poor; and that he 
may probably make of them a literary use. We suspect lie would 
succeed much better in a series of prose sketches, or articles, than 
in poetry ; especially if he would check a tendency to fine writing, 
and act upon the maxim “ ars celare artem.” ‘The following ex- 
tract from the earlier part of his prose narrative is true, touching, 
and graphic in its description of individual circumstances and 
suffering ; with a breadth and general character that writers of 
higher name do not always reach even when trying their best. 
There is something of historic grasp and pith in the opening 
passage: and what an insight it gives into the misery of immense 
multitudes, and the results that follow a commercial crisis—as 
fearful perhaps as a battle, though less visibly frightful and slower 
in operation! 

LEAVES FROM THE LIFE OF THE POOR. 

In the spring of 18—, the failure of certain great commercial establishments 
in America, combining with other causes, silenced, in one week, upwards of 
6,000 looms in Dundee, and the various agencies in its connexion, aud spread 
dismay throughout the whole county of Forfar. Among the many villages thus 
trade-stricken, none felt the blow more severely than that of Newtyle, near 
Cupar-Angus. This village was new, having sprung up since the completion 
of the Dundee Railway, a tew years ago. It consisted chiefly of weaving-shops 
and dwellings for the weavers. The inhabitants, about two hundred in nume 
ber, were strangers to the place and to each other, having been recently col- 
lected from distant places by advertisements promising them many advantages, 
but which, when the evil day came, were little regarded. While employers 
were some unwilling and many unable to do anything for the relief of those 
whom they had brought together for their own purposes, the people of the 
neighbourhood, including those of the old village of Newtyle, regarded them 
with stern prejudice, as intruders, “that naebody kent naething aboot.” It 
were too mach to say that they were positively persecuted by their neighbours, 
but certainly they received no sympathy in their distresses from that quarter, 
much less any relief. 

A little while thinned the village; those only remaining who had many 
children, and were obliged to consider well before they started. To these (and 
1 was of the number) one web was supplied weekiy, bringing five shillings. 
The weaver will know what sort of job the weaving of an “* Osnaburg” was at 
that price. It had been a stiff winter and unkindly spring ; but it passed away, 
as other winters and springs must do. I will not expatiate on six human lives 
subsisted on five shillings weekly—on babies prematurely thoughtful, on comely 
faces withering—on desponding youth and too quickly declining age. These 
things are perhaps too often ta/ked of. Let me describe but one morning of 
modified starvation at Newtyle, and then pass on. 

Imagine acold spring forenoon. It is eleven o'clock, but our little dwelling 
shows none of the signs of that time of day. The four children are still asleep. 
There is abed-cover hung before the window, to keep all within as much like 
night as possible; and the mother sits beside the beds of her children, to lull 
them back to sleep whenever any shows an inclination to awake. For this 
there is a cause ; for our weekly tive shillings have not come as expected, and 
the only food in the house consists of a handful of oatmeal, saved from the 
supper of last night. Our fuel is also exhausted. My wife and I 
were conversing in sunken whispers about making an attempt to cook the 
handful of meal, when the youngest child awoke beyond its mother’s power to 
hush it again to sleep ; and then fell a whimpering; aud finally broke out ina 
steady scream, which, of course, rendered it impossible any longer to keep the 
rest in a state of unconsciousness. Face after face sprung up, each with one 
consent exclaiming, “ Oh, mether, mother, gie me a piece!” How weak a 
word is sorrow to apply to the feelings of myself and wife during the remainder 
of that dreary forenoon ! 

We thus lingered on during the spring, still hoping that things would come 
a little round, or that at least warmer weather would enable us with more 
safety to venture on a change of residence. At length, seeing that our strength 
was rapidly declining, I resolved to wait no longer. Proceeding to Dundee, I 
there exchanged, at a pawnbroker’s, a last and most valued relic of better days 
for ten shillings; four of which I spent on such little articles as usually consti- 
tute “a pack,” designing this to be carried by my wife; while otber tour shil- 
lings I expended on second-hand books, as a stock of merchandise for myself: 
but I was very unfortunate in my selection, which consisted chiefly of little 
volumes containing abridgments of modern authors, those authors being gene- 
rally of a kind little to the taste of a rustic population. 

On a Thursday morning we forsook our melancholy habitation ; leaving in it 
my two looms and some furniture, (for we thought of returning to it,) aud the 
key with the landlord. On the third day, Saturday, we passed through the 
village of Inchture in the Carse of Gowrie, and proceeded towards Kinnaird. 
Sunset was followed by cold sour Eist winds and rain. The children becoming 
weary and fretful, we made frequent inquiries of other forlurn-luoking beings 
whom we met, to ascertain which farm-town in the vicinity was most likely 
to afford us quarters. Jean was sorely exhausted, bearing an infant constantly 
at the breast, and often carrying the youngest boy also, who had fairly broken 
down in the course of the day. It was nine o'clock when we approached the 
large and comfortable- looking steading of B , standing about a quarter of a 
mile off the road. Leaving my poor flock on the wayside, I pushed down the 
path to the farm-house with considerable confidence; for 1 had been informed 
that B (meaning by this local appellation the farmer) was a humane 
man who never turned the wanderer from his door. Unfortunately for us, the 
worthy farmer was from home and not expected to return that night. His 
housekeeper had admitted several poor people already, and could admit no 
more. 1 pleaded with her the infancy of my family, the lateness of the night, 
and their utter unfitness to proceed—that we sought nothing but shelter—that 
the meanest shed would be a blessing. Heaven’s mercy was never more earn- 














Guarding each crevice lest it should find 





estly pleaded for than was a night’s lodging by me on that occasion: but “No, 
no, no,” was the unvarying answer to all my entreaties, , 
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I returned to my family. They bad crept closer together, and all except the 
mother were fast asleep. ‘Oh, Willie, Willie, what keepit ye? ” inquired the 
trembling woman. “ I’m dootfu’ o’ Jeanie,” she added; “isna she waesome 
like? Let’s in frae the cauld.” “ We’ve nae way to gang, lass,” said J, 
“whate’er come o’ us. Yon folk winna hae us.” Few more words passed. I 


drew her mantle over the wet and chilled sleepers, and sat down beside them. 


MR. M‘'CARTHY’S FREE LANCE. 
Tuts new romance of Mr. M‘Carrny exhibits the same merits 
and defects as bis Masaniello, with some considerable improvement, 
especially in the general composition,—using the word in the 
painter’s sense, rather than limiting it to diction. In The Free 


Lance he has plunged more directly in medias res; so that the | 
boys who had the more burdensome duties of the tents to attend to; horseg 


attention of the reader is at once excited, in lieu of dragging slowly 
through a long descriptive introduction. 


and time has given a more mature air both to his historical reading 
and the treatment of his romance. On the other hand, history and 
archeology are too much mixed up with the story, impeding 
the action and delaying if not puzzling the reader. The true per- 


sons of the romance are too often put aside for descriptions of the | 


Florentine constitution, a narrative of municipal quarrels, and the 
introduction of celebrated men. Indeed, there are, strictly speak- 
ing, two stories in Zhe Free Lance; one belonging to love and 
romance, the other displaying the factions of Florence; a pair of 
characters serving to form a species of link to unite the two actions 
together. Hence, contrary to the usual practice, the story rather 
flags as it proceeds. 

A defect which is less amenable to critical remedy also re- 
mains, as existent if not quite as palpable. Mr. M‘Cartuy’'s 
imagination, though vigorous, is rather rhetorical than dramatic ; 80 
that, while the forms of his work are of the fourteenth century, the 
mind is of the nineteenth. A consistent conduct is often assigned 
to the persons, and their views are perhaps correctly depicted ; but 
it is by Mr. M‘Carrny’s speculations, nct their own natural 
development, even when in discourse. The Free Lance, in short, 
is a striking romance, powerful in its diction and varied in its in- 
cidents, with much of historical knowledge cleverly turned to ac- 
count, though not conveying a very accurate idea of history ; but it 
is not entitled to a place in the first rank of historical fictions. 

The scene of Zhe Free Lance is Italy during the fourteenth 
century, at a time when Milan under Barnabas Visconti, and 
Florence in despite of her intestine commotions, were the two lead- 
ing territorial powers. ‘The historical portion of the work con- 
sists of the disputes and politics of these two powers, with the 
wars and ravages of the English company under the command of 
the celebrated adventurer John Hawkewood. ‘The principal 
romantic interest arises from the love and adventures of Reginald, 
a younger son of the Earl of Oxford; who, having quarrelled with 
his father, sets out for Italy to join Hawkewood, a born retainer of 
his house,—the young nobleman little thinking of the Italian 
eminence which that adventurer had attgined. During his journey 
to join Hawkewood's camp, Reginald falls in with the family of an 
Italian noble, and protects his females : a passion of course arises ; 
which is crossed by the father Buondelmonte’s hatred to the 
English, and his design of marrying his daughter Constancia to a 
son of Barnabas Visconti. Hence troubles; which are further 
thickened by the unreturned attachment of Margherita, a con- 
fidential attendant of Constancia, for Reginald, and the hopeless love 
of a Florentine noble for Margherita. Besides these elements of 
difficulty, other troubles arise from sack and massacre, Florentine 
conspiracies, civic rivalries, and aristocratical hatred; though some 
of these have but a slender relation to the loves of Reginald and 
Constancia. 

The country and time in which the narrative is placed were not 
particularly distinguished for heroic virtue; and this should have 
been obviated by sinking the harsher and more revolting features of 
the condottieri, if the hero was to become one. This Mr. M‘Car- 
Tuy has omitted to do, but rather dwells with detail upon some of 
the more atrocious cruelties of the age; and though Reginald does 
not behave like one of those infamous ruffians, he is truly enough 
described as hardened by the atrocities constantly around him. This 
is natural, but unpleasing when connected with the character of a 
lover aud hero of romance: and the consequence is that little in- 
terest is excited in the fortunes of the persons. In fact, the reader 
rather expects the death of the whole. 

We have spoken of the power of vigorous delineation possessed 
by Mr. M‘Carruy; and this faculty renders his descriptive pas- 
sages and pictures of single incidents the most striking parts of the 
book. Here is a scene combining both. ‘he reader will readily 


imagine that Buondelmonte and his family as well as Reginald and | 


his retainers have fallen into the power of one of Hawkewood's 
bands, whilst the noble was journeying to Florence under the pro- 
tection of the Englishman and his personal followers. 
THE CAMP OF THE WHITE COMPANY. 

In a straight line before their path, and scarcely a mile distant, there rose up 
a detached and gentle eminence: it was a severed link of the vast chain of 
Apennines, and sufficiently remote from otber hills to secure to its possessor 
the command of the neighbouring country, and an immunity from surprise. 
Reginald was aware that he was approaching the head -quarters of the renowned 
Hawkewood and his far-famed White Company of English Lances; and he 
Was not surprised that such a spot bad been chosen for his position: but, though 
prepared by rumour to find the forces of that extraordinary man greatly more 
Bumerous than were private companies usually, his astonishment was un- 
bounded when he contemplated the spectacle which now met his eyes. On one 
of the most elevated ridges of the hill before him were spread out hundreds of 
tents, far more like the settlement of a regular army than the wandering rest- 





He has exhibited as | 
much force of delineation with less of straining after effect, though | 
quite enougli of the 7s scribendi or writer's artifice is still visible ; | 








————~ 
ing-place of a handful of men which he had expected to find. Winding up. 
wards from every direction towards this elevated centre, he perceived varioug 
small bodies of men, who in every instance drove scores of cattle of all sortg 
before them; and in many instances, mingled promiscuously with sheep, and 
goats, and oxen, were droves of men and women, with only such coverings tg 
screen age from cold and young bosoms and delicate limbs from shame and in- 
jury, as had been at hand when the shouts of the midnight prowler startled 
them from their slumbers. 

Varying the picture of these revolting yet glittering cavalcades, the head- 
quarters presented a busy and interesting spectacle. The morning sun wag 
fast rising ; his orb had overtopped the bill on which was the encampment, and 
his bright rays, gleaming through a clear atmosphere, rendered distinct every 
detail of that scene of busy life, Some few men had their armour already on 
their limbs, and seemed busied in attending to the many cares of a waking camp, 

Reginald was struck by the singular appearance of vast numbers of young 


and armour seemed under their sole care, while the seniors of the camp re- 
viewed and separated the booty which was each minute arriving. One single 
banner among all this multitude of tents was visible, and it served to point 
out to the inquiring glance of Reginald the quarters of the captain of the 
White Company. Could he have turned his mind from the lot of the captives, 
the scene was one well calculated to excite the interest of a young and ardent 


; soldier; but he was too recent a recruit to witness all the atrocities that caught 


his eye without a feeling of disgust. He endeavoured vainly to distinguish 
among the crowds before him either his own pennon, or, what at the time 
had even more interest for him, the unfortunate females of the family of Buon- 
delmonte, thus brought among scenes so repulsive. 

He had at length reached the busy platform in which so varied a mingling of 
the cares, cruelties, and pomps of human life was manifest; and he then at last 
perceived that his companions of the previous evening had arrived before bim, 
A quick anxious giance readily convinced him that the aged noble, and one at 
least of the females, were allowed to stand unmolested apart from the throng of 
assembled prisoners, as if awaiting the result of another’s pleasure respecting 
them. The old man was deprived of all offensive weapons, and he retained hig 
seat motionless in his saddle, with his visor covering his features, and hiding 
from the world the nearly frenzied feelings which agitated them. 

Reginald had paused in doubt whether or not to approach him, when his ate 
tention was attracted by a scene which was, alas! too common among those 
tents to excite aught save the brutal jests and dissolute mirth of men in whom 
decency and pity were utterly extinct. A horse riderless, and which Reginald 
had noticed as previously carrying the young attendant of the daughter of 
Buondelmonte, dashed furiously past the group in which the Lady Constancia 
was standing: the quick eye of Reginald was the first to discover the cause. 
At no great distance he beheld one of the soldiers of that lawless company 
with a fair and powerless prize borne aloft in his arms; her riding-cap had in 
her struggles fallen from her head, the band that bound up her hair was broken, 
and its long tresses fell over her shoulders, covering the arm that held her: 
her screams rent the air, and her face, as she turned it in her struggles towards 
Buondelmonte, had an expression like that of comingdeath, Her efforts were 
nearly exhausted, her captor was rapidly bearing her to the nearest tent, when 
her glance recognized the horse and armour of Reginald. Her exclamation at 
that moment was so startling and awful, that the blood of the youth curdled 
in his veins, The next instant his horse had bounded from the spur, and 
vanished from the side of his late guide. 

So headlong was the career to which Reginald urged his charger, that the 
astonished spectators, to whom the idea of rescue had never occurred, imagined 
that both the maiden and her captor must have been trampled beneath his 
hoofs. A shout of warning allowed the soldier time to fling the maiden from 
him ; but it allowed no more—before he could raise a weapon, the heavy lance of 
Reginald struck him in the very centre of his cuirass: the metal was crushed 
into fragments, and the man whirled to the earth. 


MR. UPTON’S PHYSIOGLYPHICS. 
Tur “ discovery” contained in this volume was first promulgated 
in a couple of lectures at the British and Foreign Institute; Buck- 
INGHAM auspice, emendatore BuckincuaM. ‘The “ discovery,” so 
far as we can understand Mr. Urron, is to base language, or rather 
letters, upon a natural origin, so that each letter shall be shown to 
contain a real and pregnant meaning, which once understood shall 
furnish a key that will unlock the meaning of any word in any lan- 
guage, if the key be but properly used: and this effect will be at- 
tained by a consideration of the letters of which the word is 
formed, without regard to “ etymology, prosody, or syntax.” In 
making this “ discovery,” Mr. Urron lays claim to little personal 
merit; for he states, not by implication but in direct terms, that 
the secret is a revelation—* light has been graciously accorded to 
him”; and in addressing the congregation which Mr. BuckinaHaM 
had persuaded to assemble at the Institute, our apostle of letters 
did not fail to draw largely upon the Hanover Street Bank of Faith. 

“I pledge myself,” said he, “ with God’s assistance, before the conclusion 
of this lecture, to open the eyes of all here to circumstances with regard to 
your own language or languages, of which you are at present totally unaware, 
and of which no one before me, within what I may call the history of language, 
seems ever to have possessed, and no one besides myself, at this moment, pos- 
sesses the secret. Now, as language, more than any one thing else, has been 
from the earliest period of civilization the object of men’s especial study and 
inquiry, as it is at the present day the subject-matter of most extensive re- 
search and eager investigation both at schools and in the universities, it is 
surely a circumstance apparently as incredible as any I could adduce, that I, 4 
humble and obscure individual, can make known with regard to it what has 
escaped the penetration and research of all the most profound scholars and sages 
that Greece, Rome, the East, or modern civilized Europe, have produced, 
within the known records of time. If, then, I satisfy you of my truth in the 
above assertion, as I again pledge myself todo before this lecture ends, I trust 
it will not appear too presuming on my part to expect that you will repose con- 
fidence in my other assertions also, till I can have time and opportunity to 
prove the truth of them.” 

Some of the audience, after the lecture, appear to have been 
sceptical enough to call for credentials; or at all events, to request 
“akind of tabular exposition of the letters of the alphabet, with 
their natural types or standards annexed, and the powers and capa- 
cities which the letters derived from these as the representatives 
of sounds and ideas.” ‘To this rational requirement Mr. Ue- 
Ton replied in his second lecture, in true prophetic style—‘ As 4 
sufficient reason for not doing this, I believe it is only necessary to 
state that it would require a ¢reatise of many pages to do so na 
satisfactory manner; and therefore a meagre tabular exposition 
would be both inadequate and injurious.” In the publication be- 
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fore us, however, he seems to have thought it necessary to supply 

this demand of the sceptics of the Institute. ; He has accordingly 
added to his two lectures a kind of seriatim exposition of the 
alphabet ; and of these materials, with a closing challenge to trisect 

an angle and square the circle for a subscription of half-a-crown a 

head, “a practical method ” included, the volume before us con- 

sists. . P : , . 

The philological enthusiast who wishes to have an idea of the re- 
yealed alphabet must procure Physivglyphics ; we can only furnish 
an example. L is curious, but too long; I is curious, and still 
long, though shorter than L; but in both of these instances the 
inspiration appears to us second-hand, and that Mr. Upton, 
in solving the alphabetical mystery, has been partly indebted to 

oor O'Brien’s exposition of the mystery of the Round Towers. E 
will answer the purpose of conveying an idea; for it is short, suffi- 
cient, and racy. ‘The Italics are the author's. 

s E, e, E, €- 

« The Hebrew has no character for Z in its short sound. The vowel-points 
frequently give the sound of a short ¢ to the N and fy, orlong #. ‘The Greek 
letter, and the English from it, represents the opening of the mouth, and tongue 
witbin, fairly balanced in the middle. This is in conformity with the pro- 
nunciation of the letter ; but itis also significant of a very expressive gesture. 
In the middle classes of life, where there is less restraint on the action of ex- 
pression, we may often observe a man who deports himself natural/y, when his 
feelings are pleasingly balanced, or in a self-satisfied humour, rubbing together 
his bands, aud exhibiting this very gesture. Under this view of it, the Greeks 
made very nice and accurate distinctions between the relative ideal associations 
of eand u. , in the first place, became expressive of what I may call 
equalized energy ; or that quality belonging to feeling and action which gives a 
pleasing zest to either, as contrasted with mere consciousness of existence. 
Thus, in combining each with the termination 6, while the Greek verb ad 
signifies merely ‘ I breathe,’ the verb eo denotes ‘ZI am,’ i.e. Z feel that I have 
life. Again, where a implies surface, e means what is within the surfuce. EL 
also denotes evenness, equilibrium, whether of feeling or of substance, and 
other abstract qualities in connexion with what I have described. So in 
English, in the word zea/, which means naturally a ‘boiling up,’ the e suc- 
ceeded by a denotes the previous even state of the liquid below the surface, 
which afterwards mounts up to it.” 

This quotation exhibits the elements of Physioglyphics. We 
must find room for an example of those elements in combination ; 
and we take the letters a7, because they are dwelt upon by our 
author, and Mr. Buckinguam has enriched the science by a re- 
markable discovery. 

THE TALE OF ar. 

The letter a, besides indicating surface, denotes also beginning or origin; 
not merely on account of its primary position in the alphabet, but because it is 
in that position from a natural right of precedence, it baving been the first 
articulate sound uttered by Adam, as I shall have occasion to show at some 
future time. A then, connected with 7, that is ar, means a right line running 
out from its originating point. : . * 

Coming back toa 7, we know that both Greeks and Romans, from their 
earliest origin, were engaged in pursuits of a martial character. To them, 
therefore, of all the right-lined or straight-formed instruments they used, the 
most important was the spear. In the English word, [spear,] we see that ar 
enters into the compusition; as, for a similar reason, into that of the words 
war and dart. This was not exactly the case in Greek and Latin, partly on 
account of the sacred character they attached to the idea, and partly, I sup- 
pose, lest by making it too common, they might lead their enemies, or other 
nations, to the adoption of it for themselves. Their names for spear, there- 
fore, have reference to other ideas connected with the instrument; but the ar 
is conspicuous in their names for the reputed yod of war, who in Greek was 
named Apys, and in Latin, Mars; both which words, as I shall hereafter 
fully show, denote emphatically “the god of the right-line or spear”; and I 
shall also be able to show, what is more extraordinary still, that this term has 
likewise a relation to Mars in his planetary capacity. Here, then, is informa- 
tion that no classical learning has hitherto been able to arrive at; and a mys- 
tery which now, for the first time, physioglyphics unravels. 

ai . . 

To these instances, Mr. Bucxincuam, between the first and 
second lecture, excogitated the word “ arrow.” 

Before this book was published, the manuscript of the first 
lecture was submitted to “a few” ; and one gentleman found fault 
with the claim to revelation, and objected to the lecture as con- 
taining “unsupported assumptions.” This is the character of the 
whole book. From beginning to end, from the smallest particle to 
the entire fabric, there is neither proof nor shadow of proof. All is 
daring and “ unsupported assumption.” For a singular instance of 
literary monomania, Phystoglyphics is worth notice as a curiosity of 
literature ; but criticism upon it would be out of place. The 
book, however, is not the greatest curiosity in the business; but 


_the fact that the Manager, the Committee, and the subscribers of a 


high-pretensioned place like the British and Foreign Institute, 
should permit such hallucinations to be put forward in their pre- 
sence and under their patronage. 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S SETTLERS IN CANADA. 

In 1794, a gentleman of the name of Campbell, who had suddenly 
been deprived of a large fortune, resolved to emigrate to Canada. 
Thither he accordingly went with his family ; consisting of Mrs. 
Campbell, four sons of various ages, and two orphan nieces whom 
he had adopted. The best land around Quebec and Montreal 
being disposed of, Mr. Campbell determined to settle in a district 
then unoccupied ; and, having interest, he procured a favourable 
grant on Lake Ontario. The Settlers in Canada narrates the 
exploits of this family in establishing themselves on their “ lo- 
cation,” and the different adventures of some of its members, 
arising from the unsettled state of the country and the hostility of 
roving Indians. 

To readers familiar with Colonial publications and American 
fictions there will be little of substantial novelty in these volumes. 
The labours and economy of a new settler—the manner in which 
the wilderness is roughly reclaimed—the rapid progress from some- 
thing like nothing to competence and wealth—with the natural 








features of the country, and the field-sports of the back-woods— 
have already been often described both in fiction and matter-of-fact. 
The risk of the out-settler from the accidental firing of the woods, 
the peril from Indian attack, and the distress from Indian abe 
duction, have also been painted, and form indeed part of the coms 
mon stock of American border-tales. Written for “ young people,” 
and with the didactic purpose of presenting them with a living 
idea of the natural peculiarities of Canada and the employments 
and drawbacks of a settler’s career, Captain Marryat's little 
novel is subduedin tone, giving to everything a more actual air. 
But what is gained in matter-of-fact is perhaps lost in vividness of 
outline and brilliancy of touch ; whilst the minute particulars of 


| domestic life and conversation, though real, have but a sort of jog- 





| worth many thousand pounds. 








trot reality. At the same time, this may be rather a merit than a 
fault with the class of readers to which the work is chiefly ad- 
dressed,—to whom everything beyond their own experience is new, 
and who like everything ‘‘explained.” Great ingenuity is frequently 
shown in the manner in which infcrmation is presented, so as to 
vivify common knowledge by the images that are used to present it. 
The following are instances of what we mean. 
CANADIAN WINTER WONDERS. 

My young readers will be surprised to hear, that when the winter sets in at 
Quebec, all the animals required for the winter’s consumption are at once 
killed. If the troops are numerous, perhaps three or four hundred bullocks 
are slaughtered and hung up. Every family kill their cattle, their sheep, pigs, 
turkeys, towls, &c.; and all are put up in the garrets ; where the carcases im- 
mediately freeze hard, and remain quite good and sweet during the six or seven 
months of severe winter which occur in that climate. Wheno any portion of 
meat is to be cooked, it is gradually thawed in lukewarm water, and after that 
is put to the fire. If put at once to the fire in its frozen state, it spoils. There 
is another strange circumstance which occurs in these cold latitudes: a small 
fish, called the snow-fish, is caught during the winter by making holes in the 
thick ice; and these fish coming to the holes in thousands to breathe, are thrown 
out with hand-nets upon the ice, where they become in a few minutes frozen 
quite bard, so that, if you wish it, you may break them in half like a rotten 
stick. The cattle are fed upon these fish during the winter months. But it 
has been proved—which is very strange—that if, after they have been frozen for 
twenty-four hours or more, you put these fish into water and gradually thaw 
them as you do the meat, they will recover and swim about again as well 
as ever. 

TIMBER RAFTS. 

“ But what is that?” said Mary Percival, “ at the point? is it a village— 
one, two, three houses—just opening upon us ? ” 

“ That isa raft, Miss Percival, which is coming down the river,” replied Cap- 
tain Sinclair. ‘“ You will see, when we are nearer to it, that perhaps it covers 
two acres of water; and there are three tiers of timber on it. These rafts are 
They are first framed with logs, fastened by 
wooden tree-nails, and the timber placed within the frame. ‘There are, pere 
haps, from forty to a hundred people on this raft to guide it down the stream; 
and the houses you see are built on it for the accommodation of these people. 
I have seen as many as fifteen houses upon a raft, which will sometimes con- 
tain the cargoes of thirty or forty large ships.” 

“ It is very wonderful how they guide and direct it down the stream,” said 
Mr. Campbell. 

“ It is very dexterous; and it seems strange that such an enormous mass 
can be so guided; but it is done, as you will perceive: there are three or four 
rudders made of long sweeps, and, as you may observe, several sweeps on each 
side.” 

All the party were now standing up in the stern-sheets of the bateau to 
look at the people on the raft; who amounted to about fifty or sixty men—now 
running over the top to one side, and dragging at the sweeps, which required 
the joint power of seven or eight men to each of them—now passing again over 
to the opposite sweeps, as directed by the steersmen. The bateau kept well in 
to the shore, out of the way, and the raft passed them very quickly. As soon 
as it was clear of the point, as their course to Quebec was now straight, and 
there was a slight breeze down the river, the people on board of the raft hoisted 
ten or fifteen sails upon different masts, to assist them in their descent ; and 
this again excited the admiration of the party. 

The Settlers in Canada has the defect common to most didactic 
fictions—the actors are too well rewarded, or rather, their good 
fortune is greater than the experience of life warrants ; and a false 
notion of things is consequently impressed upon ductile minds. It 
is natural enough that a reduced gentleman should make friends 
with the Governor and get a good grant of land—such things were 
common enough in the olden time to less deserving settlers than 
the Campbell family: but grants have now ceased altogether. It 
is not very unnatural that the commandant of the fort near their 
location should assist them in various ways: but he pushes his 
assistance too far, and creates a profit for Mr. Campbell by no 
means essential to the progress of the story. Nay, not content 
with making every thing Mr. Campbell touches “ turn to gold,” the 
author restores him to his fortune at the end of the book, in as 
unexpected a manner as he lost it. Had all this been “ necessary,” 
it would have been “ defensible.” A peculiar mode of life allows 
of events and incidents peculiar to itself. The persons of a fiction 
in rare difficulties, as in Masterman Ready or Robinson Crusoe, are to 


| be extricated by rare good fortune,—which is in fact the way they 


are really extricated; but where the object is to convey a picture 
of a more regular kind of life, and to blend instruction with amuses 
ment, the closer the fair expectations of life are adhered to, the 
better will be the book, and, we believe, the greater the “effects” 
upon the reader. 


MUSIC. 
INSTRUMENTAL PART-MUSIC. 
Tue late rehearsals of the Philharmonic Society, under MENDELSSOBN’S 
direction, disclosed no inconsiderable share of wrong notes in _the 
orchestral parts of the Society, which had been overlooked by previous 
conductors, and had gained currency by precedent and habit. Pro- 
bably the notes corrected at his request offered no very flagrant instances 
of cacophony ; for then the mere offence to the ear would have caused 
their correction: they were rather, we should imagine, of that dubious, 
debateable character, of which classical instrumental music has so many 
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examples; all of them enforcing in a peculiar manner the duty and 
necessity of careful editorship in that department of the art. As long 
as a composer bas a corporeal being and is enabled personally to super- 
vise the engraving of his own productions, we believe there is little 
want of zeal or perspicuity in the discharge of this office; few of our 
day being so overloaded with public admiration as indifferently to see 
themselves misrepresented in print: but in the case of the “illustrious 
dead” it is widely different; they have rarely any one in particular 
to care for them: their works, printed and reprinted with errors and 
beauties intermixed, are undergoing a continual process of correction ; 
but this being private and partial, as errors present themselves in read- 
ing or performance, it is of no advantage to the public at large. 
Of late, indeed, we have seen some collections of the great instru- 
mental composers reprinted with the curavit of an editor. ‘This at first 
sight looks well—promises correct and authentic text, with few stoppages 
from wrong notes or miscalculated bars. Incredulity is defied by aname 
of great seeming responsibility ; amateurs collect--among others, a trio 
party is especially got up to enjoy some of the novelties of this pro- 
mising publication, They commence a trio, and proceed with it favour- 
ably for a time; but, arriving at the finale, are totally discomfited : they 
try the movement again and again, are at length convinced that the parts 
are wrong, and their amusement receives a most unpleasant interruption. 
To discover the source of such an error, is notalways very easy, indeed 
searcely possible amidst the distraction of a music-party. Reference 
to a score, which would decide the matter at once, is not to be obtained ; 
and now it falls probably to some musician’s task to edite the editor and 
discover the blunders which he should have correced. This is a 
troub!esome proot of patience and sincere devotion to the art. First, 
having counted the number of bars in each part, and ascertained in 
which a deficiency exists, he is obliged to spread the parts upon a table 
and trace bar by bar with his finger, until, finding some disagreement 
in the harmony, he is able to hit upon the exact spot where, by the in- 
sertion of the necessary rests, the whole may be rendered playable. All 
this time, a plain and irrefragable truth will strike him,—namely, that 
the editor could never have performed the first most simple and natural 
duty of his office, that of trying the music previously to publication. 
We wonder how many are the instances in which such a composition, 
breaking down in performence through the wrong copy, will fall into 
the hands of those who have time enough, or ability, or sufficient inte- 
rest in the abstraction of a great fame, to restore it to correctness. 
Looking farther into this work, we find violin sonatas and other pro- 
ductions most plentifully seasoned with wrong notes, which, though to 
many easily capable of detection and emendation, sufficiently evince the 
flippaut pretence to editorship—if indeed such compositions can ever 
have been looked at with a view to send them forth to the public as 
faithful transcripts of their author. 
From this charge of carelessness and indifference the editors and 
arrangers of the vocal works of Mozart, Haypn, and BEETHOVEN, are 
free: the errors which they have permitted to remain are comparatively 
slight and venial blemishes. With instrumental music redoubled care is 
necessary; and in the first place from its own nature—the very essence 
of which consists in the gratification cf the ear by surprising and learned 
combinations. To distinguish between that which, though not relished 
at first, is capable of being recognized as a beauty when the ear becomes 
cultivated, and that which should at once be rejected as a false har- 
mony—an engraver’s error—is a difficulty to which the amateur public 
should never be exposed. In the progress towards a thoroughly clas- 
Sical taste, a great deal of music is necessarily taken upon trust; and it 
would be well that this trust should not be abused. ‘The second strong 
incentive to peculiar correctness in the text is the frequent want of a 
score. 
Repeated evidence of the carelessness with which quartet and other 
part instrumental music is brought out, has made many amateurs 
scrupulous in purchasing that which has not been thoroughly tested. 
The reader should know a striking example of editorial fidelity in the 
“* Complete Collection of the Quartets, Quintets, and Trios of Mozart,” 
engraved by RicnoMME and published by PLEYEL at Paris. There we 
find movements cut short in the middle—patched and joined together 
again—besides several quirtets arranged from other works of Mozart; 
and on the face of this disingenuous and patchwork production, some 
speculative music-publisher bas had the effrontery to affix the title of 
“ Complete Collection.” This may remind us of the unceremonious 
new score of Der Freischutz which some one prepared in Paris, when 
that work was produced under the title of Robin des Bois. A reckless 
manner of dealing with the sacred works of genius may be pardoned in 
theatrical speculators and music-publishers, but not indifference in 
Musicians themselves pretenders to talent in composition. If any 
one should edite their works after their death—which is certainly 
problematical—their manes would be highly indignant at asimilar want 
of care to that which themselves have bestowed on the classics of the 
art. The critics, in many instances faithful and discreet guides as to 
the purchase of music, can speak of part-music only as to its general 
appearance and getting-up: the fuults do not come out by reading, 
which frequently make a strong musteron performance. The innocent 
and misused public can only be served by its being made known that 
these editorial shortcomings are noticed, and that some future offender 
may “blush to find them fame.” 
When we reflect on the difficult and abstruse character of the higher 
class of instrumental music, quartet music especially—what controver- 
Bies, only to be decided by the sight of the original MSS, have arisen on 
certain passeges—we shall not lightly estimate the man who is able to 
Sustain the weight of responsibility. We hold such an one to be much 
higher iv the rauks of music—of more unquestioned enthusiasm as di- 
vested of selfish consideration—than any middling composer who keeps 
aconstant coil and clucking over the brood of his own failures. In 
fact, the best musicians have ever done this work in tbe best manner. 
The English edition of Bacu’s Wohltempirte clavier, the forty-eight 

reludes and fugues, honours the memory of WesLey and CHARLES 
Jorn. A like testimony of the reverence for genius and devotion to 
the beauiiful is shown in the works which the late CLEMENTI edited. 
His “ Practical Harmony,” it may be seen by the selections, was a 
labour of love. Recollection still delights to dwell on the numerous 
services to the progress of the art in England which that eminent mu- 
sician performed ; on the number of fine works which emanated from the 











old publishing-house in Cheapside, each of them powerfully aiding the 
general diffusion of taste, and proving that success and prosperity could 
never destroy the innate principle of the musician in CLEMENTI. To 
him the quartet-player was indebted for one of the best editions of the 
Quartets of Haypn and Mozart, and of the Rasamoffsky Quartets of 
BEETHOVEN ; a voluminous work, which we should have some hesita- 
tion in purchasing on the responsibility of a French music-seller, or 
some of our English editors. The plates of this valuable collection 
having been destroyed in the progress of mercantile events, a good copy 
is now to seek. 

Really, the social and codperative principle, so well employed in 
favour of HANDEL, PurcELL, &c., might be very beneficially extended 
to that high class of instrumental music which is of slow sale. We 
rejoice to take up such conscientious, well-considered publications, ag 
have been issued by the Handel and Musical Antiquarian Societies,— 
though the judgment employed in the selections of the latter, as regards 
priority of publication, has been sometimes open to question. Ag 
much should be done for instrumental music. TRAUTWEIN of Berlin, 
in bis neat edition of the scores of Haypn’s Quartets, has furnished 
amateurs with some interesting materials for study. The general exe- 
cution of the work is creditable; yet from some occasional notes it 
would appear that Haypn knew Bacu better than his editor, 

In addition to the evil of multiplying editions of concerted instru- 
mental music without the trouble of making scores, or of collating parts 
by them where scores exist, we must notice, as not le:s needing reform, 
the falsification of orchestral scores. This bad taste has even been 
obtruded on the Philharmonic Concert. When the Overture to Egmont 
was rehearsed during the late season, trombones were heard. “ Bless 
my soul!” exclaimed the astonished Conductor, “ who has done this? 
Trombones iu the Overture to Egmont!” ‘ Sir Henry Bisuopr,” was 
the reply. ‘The trombones were silenced. When Mr. Perry puts new 
accompaniments to HANDEL at Exeter Hall, he has at least HANDEL’s 
comparative ignorance of the wind-instruments or their effects to allege 
in his defence; but neither Sir Henry BisHor nor M. Costa can pre- 
tend that BEETHOVEN and Mozart did not understand the employment 
of trombones, to extenuate their presumption in adding them—the one 
to Egmont, the other to the opera of Don Giovanni. ‘This aim at effect 
is in its origin tasteless and mercenary: it may prove imposing to the 
crowd, but it exposes the music of Eugland to the critical censure and 
the contempt of foreigners. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
BIRTHS, 

On the 4th September, at the Rectory House, St. Michael’s Cornhill, the Wife of the 
Rev. Toomas W. Wauencu, Rector, of a dangliter. 

Oa the 6th, at Brighton, Lady Harrier B. Hamusron, of a son. 

Oo the 6th, at Darsham House, Suffolk, the Lady of Frepertck Newton Dicxen- 
son. Esq., of Siston Court, Glu cestershire, of a daughter. : 

Ou the 7th, at Hyde Park Gate, Kensisgton Gore, the Lady of James Paatr BaBiow, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

Ou the 7th, Lady Cuartorre Watson Taytor, of a daughter. 

On the 8th, at Hale Hail, Cumberland, the Lady of Mines Poysonsy, Esq., of a son, 

On the 9th, at Peterley House, Bucks, the Lady of Lieut.-Colonel Atves, of a 


danghter. 
Ou the 10th, at Godshill, Isle of Wight, the Lady of the Rev. W. L. Grrarpor, of 


a son. 
On the 11th, in Eaton Square, the Lady of Captain Sir Tuomas Bourcuter, K.C.B., 
of a son. 


MARRIAGES, 

On the &th June, at Caleatta, A Wavas, Esq., Bengal Engineers, Surveyor-General 
of India, eldest son of Major General Waugh, Auditor-General at Madras, to JoserHine 
Morrison, second daughter of the late Dr. Gaauam, of Calcutta, and Newington, 
Ediaburzh. 

Ou the 7:h September, at Exmouth, Joun RepMan Oro, Esq., eldest son of the late 
Rev. Craven Onn. M.A., of Greenstead Hall, Essex, Vicar of St. Mary’s, and Prebend 
of Lincolu Cathedral, to CukistiNe Augora, youngest daughter of the late Witiiaw 
Krirexparrick, Esq., and granddaughter of the late Colonel Kirkpatrick, Resident of 
Hyderabad. 

Ou the 7th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Lord Wint1am Hervey, second son of 
the Marquis of Bristol, and Secretary of Embassy at Paris, to Cecrtta Mary, youngest 
daughter of the late Vice-Admirai Sir Tuomas F. Fremantie, G.C.B., K.M.T., &c. 

On the 10th, at St. Mary’s, Bryauston Square, ALAN Hyve Garpner, Esq., youngest 
eon of the late Rear-Admiral the Hon. Fraucis Farrington Garduer, to Caroine 
Avousta, youngest daughter of the late CHARLES ALLEN PuILuips, Esq., of St. Bride’s 
Hill, Pembrokeshire. 

On the iUth, at Steeple Aston, Oxfordshire, Major Artraur Ogre, son of the Rev. 
Johu Savile Ogle, of Kirkley Hall. Northumberland, to Carotine AMELIa LecHMERE, 
daughter of the late Vice-Admiral Lechmere, of Steeple Aston. 

Ou the 10th, at Strathfieldsaye, Hants, the Rev. J. Warkxen Hayes, Rector of Aber- 
field, sun of the late Sir T. M. Hayes, Bart., to ELLEN, second daughter of G. E, Bgav- 
cuamp, Esq., of the Priory, Berks. 

On the 10th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Norman, eldest son of Norman 
Unracke, E-q.,of Mount Umacke, in the county of Cork, to Mary Evizasertu, daughter 
of the late Culouel Dainkwater Beruuye, of Balfour. 

Ou the 12th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Viscount Grimston, M.P., to Miss 
Evizapetru Joanna WrEyLAND, daughter of Major Weylaud, Woodeaton, Oxfordshire, 

On the Lzth, at Lacock Church, Tuomas Appy Fe.towes, Esq., of Langley Lodge, 
son of Captain Sir Thomas Fellowes, R.N., Kut. C.B., &c. to Exiza Sopata, daughier 
of Captain F, W. Rouxe, R.N., of Lackham House, Wilts. 

On ihe 12th, at St. Paneras Church, Henry Muivs, Esq., of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister at-Law, to Harrier, eldest daughter of Joan BLansuarp, Esq., deceased, 
formerly of the Hon, East ludia Company’s Service. 

DEATHS, 

On the 21st August, drowned while bathing in the Danube, at Vienna, Gzoroe Drvs- 
DALE, sou of the late Sir William Drysdale, of Pittenchar, Fifeshire; in his 19h year. 

On the 29th, at Spa, Belgium, Sir Tuomas Tancrep, Bart.; in his 75th year. 

On the 34 September, at Windlestoue, Durham, Sir Rupert Even, Bart. 

Ou the 4h, at Kirkby Stephea, Westmoreland, Vioterra INoram; iu her 104th year. 
She was in p ssession of her faculties to the time of her death, and to within a few 
weens of it could walk from the house to the garden without assistance, 

On the 6th, in Hill Street, Berkeley Square, the Hon. Lady Brooke PecuEeL. 

Ou the 6th at his residence in South Street, Grosvenor Square, the Very Rev. 
Winiram Vicror Fryer, D.D., Chaplain to the Portuguese Embassy, and for many 
years Principal Chaplain of the late Portuguese Chapel in South Street; in his 79th 
year. 

On the 7th, at Weavering, Kent, Jerrrey Baron De Raicersreip, Rear-Admiral 
of the Red; in his 74th year. 

On the 7th, at Loxley Park, Staffordshire, Taomas Syeyp Kynyerstey, Esq. 3 it 
his 71st year. 

On the 8th, suddenly, at Englefield Lodge, Egham, Lieut.-Colonel Sir Joser# 
Wuattey, K.C.H., for twenty years Groom of the Bedchamber to their Majesties 
George LV. aud William LV. ; in his 80th year. 

Ou the Ith, at Haslar Hospital, Captam Basi Harr, R.N.; in his 56th year. Ee 

On the 12th, at Boyle Farm, Thames Ditton, Freperick Suapen, Esq., eldest sutz 
Vivioy sou of the Right Hon. Sir Edward Sugden ; in his 34th year. 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

The Royal Admiral, Garbutt, from Newport to Aden, is wrecked upon the Proog, 
near Colaba Light-house; materials saved ; ship and cargo lost. 

The Candahar, from China, has beeu totally wrecked near Bombay. 
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The Camieu, Barrett, from Liverpool to Calcutta, is wrecked on the Mizen, off 

geree. P 
ae imetia, from Sydney to Manilla, was totally lost on the 30th April; the owner 
and five of the crew drowned. | : 

Anrivep—At Gravesend, 7th Sept. Thomas Snook, Laing. from the Cape; Uth, 
John Witt, Donovan, ftom China; and Taeger, Reddington, from Calentta ; and 12th, 
Anna Robertson, Hutchinson, from ditto In the Downs, ditto, Orieutal, Wardle, from 
China; Lucy Sharp, M'Fie, from Manilla; Benares, Gilkison; aud Winvifred, W ebb, 
from Calcutta; and Devonshire. Stevens, from Batavia. At Cowes, 10th. Ganges, 
Walker, from Batavia. Off the Wight, 12th, Vixen, Hippenstall, from Mauritius. OF 
Torbay, 11th, Bombay, Furley, from China. Off Penzauce, 11th, Sultana, Lyall, 
from Sydney. At Liverpool, 7th, Reliauce, Kemp, from Bombay; 8th, Corinna, 
Bray; and Superb, Short, from Caleutta ; 9th. Magnificent, Whitty, from | Bombay ; 
j0th, Kingston. Burt, from Calcutta; Ocean Bride, ——; and Rosalind, Gale, from 
Bombay ; 12th, Isabe!la, Gray. from Singapore; and Watkins, Whiteside. from Cal- 
cutta. Inthe Clyde, 10th, Mount Stuart Elphinstone, Lawton, from Bombay. At 
Mauritius, Ist June, Derwent, , from Lovdon; and Grange, Cook, from the Clyde. 
‘At Aden, previons to 19th Aug. Ida, Silk; and Chance, Dood, from London; Mary Aun, 
Eadie, from the Clyde; Lord Stanley, Dodds; and Emma, Hartley, from Newcastle. 
At Bombay, previous to 3lst July, Inchiunan, M‘Arthur; Colombo, Thompson; 
Rosebery, Young; aud John Knox, Cleland, from London; Alecto, A-hford; Anua 
Armstrong, Graham ; Britannia, Gelatly ; Thomas Sparks, Matches; Wild Tri-h Girl, 
Graham; and John M-Vicar, M‘Leod, from Liverpool; Hannah Kerr, M Kinlay, 
from the Clyde; Monarch, Robert-on, from Leith ; Lysauder, Sangster ; and Wood- 
man, Good, from Neweastle. At Colombo. 30th June, Sumatra, Duncan, from Lonion, 
At Galle, 17th May, Stork, Miller, from Newcastle. At Madras, previous to 18th 
July, Anna Robertson, Manro; Mellish, Fawcett; and Marion, Guthrie, from London; 
Earl of Harewood, Atkin; aud Gentoo, Cubitt, from Liverpool; and Martha, Gable, 
from Neweastle. At Calcutta, previous to 16th Jaly, Culdee, Campbeil: Waimer 
Castle, Campbell; Lady Rowena, Miller; Thomas Lee, Woof; Lord Haugertord, 
Pigott; Earl of Durham, Longridge; Pekin, Laing; Sciudian, Terry ; aud Poictiers, 
Denny, from London; Abbotsford, Buckland, from Newport; Princess Royal, Hood- 
less; President, Granby; Camana, Hoodless; Meg of Meldon, Bleasdale; Ripley, 
Robertson; Isis, Fisher ; Theodosia, Carrick ; and Fatima, Wilson, from Liverpool; 
Lady Bute, M‘Kinlay; and Scotland, Cunningham, from the Clyve; and Amazon, 
Johuston, from Newcastle. At Singapore, 10th May, Mary Aun, Marshall. from the 
Clyde; C. C., Colls, from London; 13th, Marquis Douro, Woodnorth, from ditto; 
and Frances Anu, Wardle, from Liverpool; 16th, Syria, Stroyan; and 15th, Dryad, 
Hansen, from ditto. At Bi ia, previous to 23d May, Shepherdess, —— ; aud Sussex, 
— , from London, . previous to 18th Juve, Mary Bannatyne, Picken; City 
of Derry, Vincent; Palmyra, Campbell; Alexander Baring, Hale; and G ecian, 
Watt, from London ; Inglewood, Kerr; Uruguay, Kelso; Elvira, Gething ; Tapley, 
Mackie; Mary Anu Webb, White; Thomas Lowry, Graham; and Liverpool Mac- 
dowall, from Liverpool; Countess of Durham, Spittal; and Christina, Primrose, trom 
the Clyde. 

Sarurpay Mornixnc.—Arrivep—In the Downs, 13th Sept. Euphrates. Christmas; 
and Orpheus, Digby, from Ceylou; and Active, Renaut, fiom Bombay. At Liverpool, 
ditto, James Matheson, Cushing. from China, At Madras, —, British Empire, —, 
from London. At Kedgeree, 14th July, Arab, Sumner, from Loudon; and John Ed- 
ward, —-, from Shields. At Siugapore, —, G. H. Harrisou, Reed, from Liverpool. 
At Batavia, 11th May, Margaret Poyuter, M‘Pheison, from the Clyde. At Hong-koug, 
16th ditto Old England, Bland, from Liverpool. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Sept. 10. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Vickerman and Co. Huddersfield, woollen-cloth- manufacturers ; as far as regards 
B. Vickermau — Vowell and Mascot, Stockwell, mannfacturers of the solution of sul- 

hhur—Syer aud Co. Sudbury, grocers—H. and T. Clulee, Birmingham, coopers — 

Waller aud Co. Mellor, Derbyshire, cotton-spinners—Wilding and Potter, Bexley, 
farmers - Boughton and Garraway, Fore Street, Lambeth, potters - Duakley aud Line, 
Earls Barton, Northamptonshire, shoe-manufacturers—C:ifton and Arden, Bourn, 
Lincolnshire, wive-merchants—Griffiths and Newbery, Bishop's Castle, Shrop-hire, 
linendrapers—Lallemand and Turner, Macclesfield, surgeonus— Beutall and Adams, 
Totnes, timber-merchants— Croft aud Wooller, Bradford, Yorkshire dyers— Haley and 
Newhi!l, Bradford, Yorkshire, stuff manufacturers - W.and J. M*Naught, Croydon, 
grocers—Carter and Son, Halstead, Essex. booksellers—-Tee and Co. Barusley. linen- 
manutacturers—T. aud W. Mable. Borough Market, vegetable salesmen— Moon and 
Co. Liverpool, merchants—H. and F Macaulay, Curtain Road, Sh reditch cabiuet- 
makers—H, J. and W. Thorp, Manchester, wheelwrights Torquay Coal Company, 
Torquay. BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

Sison, J., Brighton, toy-dealer. BANKRUPTS, 

Bransnaw, George, Weichpool, linendraper, to surrender Sept. 17, Oct. 9:  solici- 
tors, Mr. Walker, Furnival’s Inu; Mr. Bradley, Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. 
Bird, Liverpool. 

Hook, Juserpa, Nine Elms, contractor, Sept. 23, Oct. 22: solicitor, Mr. Sadgrove, 
Mark Lane ; official assiguee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinyghall Street. ; 
Sevewick, Tuomas, Leeds, grocer, Sept. ¥7, Oct. 28: solicitors, Mr. 
Featherstone Buildiuys; Mr. Unwin, Sheffield; Mr. Blackburu, Leeds ; 

assiguee, Mr. Young, Leeds. 

Warrititow, ALFreD Jouy, Seckforde Street, Clerkeuwell, faucy stationer. Sept. 19, 
Oct. 22: solicitor, Mr. Scott, Southampton Buildiugs ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, 
Basiughall Street. DIVIDENDS. 

Oct. 7, Turner, Middleton Street, Clerkenwell, painted-baize manufacturer — Oct. 7. 
Hopper. Great Queen Street, carpet-warehouseman—Oct. 9, M. rrison aud Stone Harp 
Lave, Tower Street, wine-merchauts—Oct. 5, Williams and Mottiam, Wood Street, 
warehousemeu—Oct. 5, Chilver, Ipswich, upholsterer—Oct. 16, Nicholsou, Halifax, 
worsted spinuer—Oct. 2, Thompson, Liverpool, merchaut -Oct. 3, Molineux. Mau- 
chester, silk-manufacturer— Oct. 4, Hindmarsh, Hartlepool, ge cer—Oct. 2, Jefferson, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, victualler—Lorai.e, Newcastle-upon-Tyue, wive merchaut. 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown tu the contrary, on the day uf meeting. 

Oct. 3, Muuro, Princes Street, Leicester Square, builder- Oct. 3, Smith, Sudbury, 
surgeon—Oct.7, Howlaud Thame, auctioneer—Oct. 7, Drew, Compton Svreet Revent 
Square, vietualler— Oct. 3, Norman, Gloucester, irommonger — Oct. 4. Baroard, 
Cheltenham, clothes-dealer ~ Oct. 3, Bailey, Bingley, Yorkshire, stuff-merchaut. 

Zo be granted, unless cause be shown to the euntr wry, un or before Oct 

Baxter, Sheffield. merchant — Parker, Sheflield, spade manafactarer —Cutte!l, Holm- 
firth, cluthier— Hockne!l, Birmingham. writing-clerk— Dixon, Sheffield, liuen draper 
—Stokes, London Wall, French warehouseman. 

DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND. 

Webster, Sheffield, printer ; first and final div. of is. on any day on and after Oct. 

; Mr. Young. Leeds. SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, _ 

Mixer, J., Uphall, mining evgineer, Sept. 17, Oct, 3. 

Sutets, J., Edinburgh, baker, Sept. 14 Oct. 7. 


Friday, Sept. 13. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Coxhead and Richards, Cheapside—Hal! aud Ridsdale. Lenton, Nottiughamshire, 
starch manufacturers—Hughes and Palmer, Conduit Street, auctioneers —Pioner anid 
Davis, Bridgnor.h, cabinet-makers— D ty and Evans, Bristol, attornies—Webb and 
Cadman, Pontypool, brewers—E. and W. Oakes, Kivswinford, Staffordshire, coru- 
dealers—J. and P. Waller. Congleton, Cheshire, milliners—Swilt and Brindley, Stoke- 
upon Trent, eartheuware-mauulacturers— Ro ana J. HE. Parkinson, Leeds, 
brokers— Casson aud Bettison, Kingston-upon-Hail. priuters ~ Hollivs aud Co. Pleas- 
ley, Derbyshire, cottou-spinners ; as tar as reg ids W. Paget—Beesley aud Son, 
Mmingham, ironfouanders—Revell and Co Denby-dale Yorkshire, merchauts —Jackson 
and Co. Liverpool, shipbuilders—Laflitte and Co. Addle Street, Wood street foveigu- 
importers — J. and ees, deybridge, cottou-manutactarers — Wallace aud 
Broughton, Nantwich, attornies—Crott aud Wooller, Bradford, dyers--Carden and 
Whittard, Bristol, linendrapers. BANKRUPTS. 

Davies, Danren and Henry, Asylum Road, Old Kent Road, road contractors, to sur- 
Teuder Sept. 21, Oct. 25: solicitors, Messrs. Venniug and Co. Tokenhouse Yard ; offi- 
cial assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basivghall Street, : 
_Houmes, James Simpson, Liverpool, ship-broker, Sept. 19, Oct. 9: solicitors, Messrs. 
Vincent and Sherwood, Temple ; Messrs. Littledale aud Bardswell, Liverpool ; official 
assiguee, Mr. Bird, Liverpool. : 

, Jones, THomas and Joun, Liverpool, tallow-chandlers, Sept. 19, Oct. 9: solicitors, 
fr. Cotterill, Throgmortou Street; Messrs. Fletcher and Hall, Liverpool ; official 
assignee, Mr. Turner. Liverpool. 

Suanen, Joanand Davin, Huddersfield, fancy-cloth-mauufacturers, Sept. 25, Oct. 16 : 
aoltcitess, Mr. Cumming, King Street, Cheapside ; Messrs. brook and Freeman, Hud- 

ersfeld; Mr, Sykes, Leeds ; official assigaee, Mr. Fearne, Leeds, 
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DIVIDENDS. 

Oct. 8. Carruthers Shepperton, Middlesex distiller—Oct. 8, Garnett, Tooley Street, 
hatter—Oct. 10, Jordan and Magrath, Liverpool, merchauts—Oct. 10, Elliott, Leeds, 
tallow-merchant. 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Oct. 5, Ball, Salisbury, cabinet-maker—Oct. 7, Hodson, Bishop Auck'aud, Durham, 
mercer —Oct. 7. Weir. Carlisle, iron-merchant. 

Tu he granted, unless cause be shown tu the contrary, on or befire Oct. 4. 

Robey, Upper John Street, Fitzroy Square, builder—Mardall. New Shoreham, 
insuranece-broker—Elliott, Caxton, Cambridgeshire, inukeeper Wood, Oxford. sur- 
geon —Portaway. Braiutree, tea dealer—Bilake, City Road, merchant—Dethick, Temple 
Street, Whitefiiars, lime-merchant. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Fraser. R. and Son, Edinburgh, tailors, Sept. 16, Oct, 14. 

Krer, D., Irvine, slate-merchant, Sept. 18, Oct. 12. 





‘PRICES CURRENT. | 


BRITISH FUNDS. 





(Closing Prices.) 



























































Saturday Monday \Tuesday Wednes.| Thurs. | Fridage 
3 per Cent. Consols esses 993 | 99% 992 993 993 994 
Ditto for Account 2... eecseses 994 994 99% 993 99% 99% 
3 per Cents. Reduced... shut | — aa — — — 
34 per Ceuts Reduced . shut | — — —_— —_— — 
New 3¢ per Ceuts...0.6 shut | ——- | — —— — od 
Loug Annuities .. ereceee shut | Bie | — —_— -_— —_— 
Bauk Stuck. 7 perceut. ...0-| shut | ——- | — — — —— 
Inslia Stock, 1O$ ..-.e recon 284 | 283} —_—- —- —_ —— 
Exchequer Bills, l}d. p.diem| 77 pm ja | 76 76 74 774i 
(udia Bouds, 34 per cent..... — tv —— —- -—— 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
804 , Mexican ...ccocccce 2.3 p. Ct. 35% 
114) {| Ditto (Deferred)........5 — 15% 
Belgian..... o— 1U3¢ || Michigan........ +265 — a 
Brazilian... os — 874 | Mississippi (Sterling)...6 — — 
Buenos Ayres. --6 — | Bdf {/Neapolitam ...cecceree SD — ee 
Cuba ..cceseces eo ceeeee6 — | —  {{New York (1858). 5 — —_— 
Ciba coc. ccacescancaee— fe ley erescageeedecaaunsee 90 
Columbian of 1824......6 — 14 j | Peunsylvauia ...c.0ee0. ed —— 
Danish ..c.-cce-csesesed — | 90 |i Peruvian..... 6 — 25 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders).24 — | 62 |} Portarnese ...ce.ceeeee ID 83 
Ditto (Ditto)......5 — | 1003 Ditto (Converted) ...6..6. — 45€ 
Piet ccikcdcaneuccecss® | —— |i Russian.e.cccccesceseseed — 118¢ 
Ditto ...e.ee- 5 — | ——__ [[Spanish...ccccceeseeee Dd 24t 
[udiana (Sterling 5 — | 37} Mitto.......ee. ae — 35 
i eee ea | — | Ditto (Passive)... as 6k 
MeutHioRG Si cctsccesvecse —=— | & i) Ditto (Deferred) ...... os 13 
Louisiana (Sterling) ....5 — 7s j|Seuth Carolina ......6..5 p. Ct | —= 
Maryland (Sterling) ....5 — | —— || United States Bank ......e0..0.]) — 
Massachusetts (Sterliug)5 — | 105 FVinGiiN: <<. ceanscecaasee == — 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week endiug Friday Evening.) 
Mines— Banxs— 
$..1ANOSs. . 2 cceee ecoccceccecs| —— ff] Australasian..c..ccccees enn — 
Brazisiau Imperial... British North American ....e+ 494 


Colonial _——- 
. 264 ex d, 


\| Londou and We 
| = Loudou Joint Stock, 


Ditto (St. Johu del Rey) 
British fro0 ...cesc0ss ees 
Candouga . 



























} 
Cobre Copper ..esccosseceee j| National of Leland... . 164 
Raimways— { {| National Proviucial. . cao 
Ediuburgh and Glasgow....+-| 67) |} Provincial of Ireland. 44 
Eastern Counties aes 1i4) ff Union of Australia... . 25¢ 
Grand Junction .. —— {| Uniouof London .....-..6..0) — 
Great North of Er 120 i Docks — 
Great We-teru.. 147 | East and West India .. 137 
Liverpool aud Mauchester....| —— |} London ..... onvaee 1idt 
Loudon and Brightou .eeeeeee | 473 {I Mtthevind: 6. cccacccecessy S97 
London and Blackwall....ees| 7 SELLANEOUS — 
Loudon and Greeuwich....-- } lv } Australian Agricultural......0) — 
London aud Birmiugham.....) 216 0 |) Britis: American Land oe 
Loudoun wd Croydon .. S24.. Cae a cccccccaues —— 
Mauches« rand Leeds . 1 423 | General Steam. 298 
BE. onvenexeunwas a New Zealand..... —_— 
South-eastern and Dover. of | Royal Mail Steam .. 3l 
South western.........6. 73: | South Australian.... 
York aud North Midiand..... { i106 | Van Diemen’s Land... .ee.e. —_ 








BULLION. METALS, 
Gold, Foreignia Gass .peroz. 31.178. 9d Copper, British Cakes.perton 841, 0s- to 09% 0 
Old Spanish, or Pillar Dollars., O © 0 jlron, British Bars. 15 6 
Mexiz .n Wollars.... ..ecce ae = 16 Le british Pig 
Silverin Bars, Standur }steel, English .. 









GKkAIN, Mark Lane, September 14, 










s. s. . s 
Wheat, Red News 10 44 Maple.e--.- 33to 34| Oats, Feed . 
: ‘3 7 White..... 38. 35 ne 

Boilers...-. -36 38 










| 
{ Potato 
| - 








. 54] Bean», Ticks « 3 
ne é 5 ime es Olde.cccccee -34 
ScperfineNewas 50] Peas, Hog.... 34 .. sz Harrow. . 36 Fine.. 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
Ver Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wale For the present Week. 
Gey, SV ENG 2. cea a8 Wheat ...cccee $00; G8 , Kee ..ccccas 73. 6a 
- 34 6 { Beans... .. 3 | Barley 4 uv | Beans 6 6 
. 20 3 | Peas $e 3 eer 6 @ Peas a, oe 





Weekly Averagesfor ne Week ending Sept. 7. 
Narley, 34s, bd.—Oats, 20s. 3d —Rye, Jos. 9d.—Beans, 36s. 0d—Peas, S33. 3d 






< 
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& 

+ 

& 





FLOUR, 









PROVISIONS. 
Town-made -per sack 428. tc 47s. BUTTER—Fest Fresh, t2a. fd perdoz, 
Seconds.... 37 — a2 Carlow, 31.15.. te 198, percut 
Essex and S$ ic ‘ 32 =— 37 N, Small Old, . O- to Os, 
Norlolk and Stockton ....... 6... eee $2 -- 35 | CHEESE. Chesinre.........0.- 4Fs to 74s. 
RAN... .-e-perquatter Os.to Os, 50s to & 
POLLAN DO ROG: ..05cccecce Us. to Os. to7 





td. 
Od to 6s. 0d. 
wes. 6d. per ewt, 


RREAD. 64, to td the sib. Loat. 


Average Price of Wuscovado Sug r..... 


HGGS, French... p 


328 id. per cwt. Molas-es. ..20s.t 
















HOPS POTATOES. 
W@be POC NO ccd) és eccccccevess 8] to 130s York Re perton Os.to Os. 
Choice Wie . . ccccccee cove 140 — U8 ‘ caccucse OG 
Sussex Pockets.....ccccccccccssee EO — dl D von 
Fine Dito ...... sees » 115 —tee | Kent and 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per L 
CUMBERLAND SMIPUFIELD. 
Hay, Good. csccccccceve « 105s 8008 ..ces Sbv.s. 1805e. 
Interior. ‘ 90 110 0 
New... 0 G 0 v 
Clover........ 100), 126 95 ize 
Wheat Straw , 28 st v6 32 








BUTCHEKS’ MEAT. 








NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL,* SMITHFIFLD.® 

Beef zs. 6d, to 3-, vd. tu 3. 6d. 28. Bd.to 3s 61 ‘0 49, Ode 
Mutton 2 8 34 3 8 i a ~ @ & 
eal s 6 é 3.8 aa os 3. 60 3 8 oo & @ 
Pork S$ © -se:3'S 4 4 3 4 oe 8 @ es OS 
Lamb .,ecccccseee 3 4 00 we 6.  séeccens 6. @-3m Cw & © 

* To sink the oflal—per ibs, 

HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD. 
Bests. sheep Calves. 
Priday.... 997 BBD cecce cee BES os 


BBR cs 











2827 oe 
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886 THE SPECTATOR, 
ATIONAL TESTIMONIAL TO MR. ROWLAND HILL, 


AUTHOR OF THE PENNY POSTAGE. 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE CITY OF LONDON MERCANTILE COMMITTEE ON POSTAGE. 
SIR GEORGE LARPENT, Bart., CaairMan and TREASURER. 


THE COMMITTEE have the pleasure of announcing to the Public, that in compliance with the request very generally made to them from all parts of the 
country, they have determined to keep open the Subscription to the above Testimonial for a few weeks longer. 
The Committee are further encouraged to the continuance of their labours by the success which has bitherto attended them. They feel confident 
that. their object only requires to be made more generally known to insure the codperation of all classes of society, for all have derived benefit from the scheme 
of which Mr. H1vt is the author. 
The Susscriptions already received in London amount to 5,500/. Further sums to the extent of 3,500/. have been actually collected in various 
parts of the country, and returns have yet to be received from 200 places at which 3,000 Subscription Cards are yet in circulation. 
In the Sussornep Lisr will be seen the names of places at which collections have been made and remitted to London. The inhabitants of Cities, 
towns, and villages, not there mentioned, are entreated to stir themselves in aid of the National Acknowledgment of the services of one who has laboured for 
and established a National Benefit. 
Where no Committee have been, or can be formed, Subscriptions forwarded by Post-office Orders, or otherwise, to Mr. GEORGE WANSEY, Solicitor, 
38, Lothbury, the Secretary of the London Committee, will be acknowledged ; and he will also supply Subscription Cards, and afford every information required 
By order of the London Committee, , GrEorGE WANSEY, Secretary, 


London, 13th deatantier 1844, £ Ss. 
AMOUNT PREVIOUSLY ADVERTISED, 3,435 8 7 
ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 








Lieut.-Co!. Angerstein.... 
Col. Middletou B ddulph. Chirk 
Edward Divett, Esq. M.P...... 
Sir Isaac Lyoa Goldsmid , 
Sir William Wynn, Burt . 
Joho Bowring, Esq. LL. D. M. P. 
Sir James Clarke ..... aw 
Hon. W. H. Dawnay, MP, see 
John Hardy, Esq. M.P.......- 
Capt: ~ J hn Spencer Manning. 
Sir W. C. Medlycott, Bart.. 
Sir H. sag Bart. 
Lieut.-Col, J. Dawson Rawdon, 
MP 


Claudius A Ash and Satie, on ee 
Eyton and Co. Mostyn......... 
Mrs. Harriet Pierce .. 


eeeeee 


oh 


HORROR KROoUmoOo” 


Dm ped Pmt et ped pet bes TW OY CTH 


0 


10 10 
10 10 
10 0 


Fire and Life Assurance and Public 


Companies, &c.— 


Imperial Fire & Life Assurance. 10 10 


Peniusular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company, anne 
ging Directors of, ) > 

Wesleyan Conference Office . ze 

The Worshipful the C ompany of 
Leathersellers .. 

The Spectator Newspaper 

Tilustra'ed London News .. 

Anti-Coal Monopoly Company. 

Greenwich Society for the Diffu- 
siou of Useful Knowledge .... 

Maidstone savings’ Bank..,.,. 


coer sree eeee 


eeee 


H.P. Buckler Esq.(collected by) 
H, Bellenden Ker, Esq. — 
lected by 
G. Scovell, Esq, (collecte ad by) ) 
Angus Jeunings, oeee (collec- 
ted by)... ecececes 
William ¢ Soles, Eso. arels 
Thomas Hodgson, Esq...... 
Main, Reid, 
T. B. and L. ‘Ro owe, Brentford. 
Mrs. A. Sy KOS eo. 
J. Sykes, Exq.. 
ee eee 
Wilde, Rees, Humphry, 
Eee 
Dr. Lawson Cape (co lected by ) 
Francis Piace, E me: (collected 


and 


Paul and Dominic Con: aghi and 


—Fo ord, Esq. 
Keuuer! ey at id Sang Z 


Giare Field, and Jackson osve 
Anonymous (from Rugby). 
B. Adumes, Esq. Chichester 
A. R. Adams, Esq............ 
Johu Atkins & Son, Portsmouth 
Bentley, Harris, and Dixon.... 
Bidg vs,and Wilson.... 


rood, Jor 
Henry Birkbeck, Esq. .... 
Bra dbury and Evans ...... 
Thomas Mrockell and Son..... 
Brown aod Forster ....... 
W.. Buckmaster and Co 
Burgess and Sou, Ramsyate.... 
Johu Clark, Esq. (Lane's Field, 
iveshem) Ores 
Robert Clirke and Sons......- 
Cobb and Co, Margate...,.. 
William Cubitt and Co. . 
Robert Dawbarn Esq Ci6a0 08 
Dixon and Whitings..... 
Edward D ughty, Esq.. 
Duke a d Hill 
Dann, Words» 
Johu Fairrie, E-qg.... 
Thomas Farmer 
Fonsee 1, Mouteiro, Guimar 1ens, 
aud Co 
John | 


rth, and Dunn.. 


sterauds$ 


uw Godwin (collected by), 
Mr. Go-bell (collected by). 
Joseph J. Gu ruey, Esq... 
Hack blocks, Clark, aud 
- per 1, Smith, and Co. ... 
Hepburn,, 
sud an d Sons 

Richard Ibutson, E SQ -ccsccocves 

ts. Jones (collec ted by) . 
Soues and Mallim, £ dinburg ah. . 
W. R. King, Esq. Brighton. . 
Latham and Co. Dover........ 
Heary Lee aud Sons,,,..,,00s. 
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| Daniel Allen, Esq.. 





} De Castro and Peach..... pave 
| George Edgar Deunes, E 
} Charles Dinneford, Esq. .... 





Miss J. Mocatta (collected by). 
J. and D. Parker.....cc0.. 
Roger Peeke, Esq........ ee 
Jonathan Charles Prior, Esq. : 
Mrs. Rawdon, Live =D: 0l,(e ullec- - 
ted by) «4.3. alemen ° 
Rippon and Burts ) 
Thomas Russell aud Co.... 
J. Schweppe and Co.. 
W. J. Thompson and Son.,... 
H. N. Turner and Co..... 
Mr. Watt, (collected by) ...... 
B. W. W. and J. Wilsou...... 
Edward Wood and C ve 
Jolin Wood, Esq. Excise. 
J.B. Wrightson, Esq. (collected by) 
A Trifle through a Friend, Hamp- 
stead 
A Well Wisher.. ° . 
3 T. Abraham, Esq. Exeter +e 
Ackroyd, Esq Timperley .. 
pricing + Sc i . 
C. and T. Adlard, 


tere 


~] 


19 W? 


orore 


er ry 


» Peon Allen, Esq. ....... 
rte Arrowsmith, Esq.... 
Messrs. Atkinson and Co, * le 
lected by) ...... 
Baker aud Son 
F “le tcher Nortou Balm: ain, sq 
T. F. Basham, Esq. M.B. 995 
Bathe and Kingdon , 
Isaac Beeman, "E 
J. L. Beuham, Esq. . 
Kemp Berry, Esq.... 
Bickerton aud Sons... 
H. Bidgood, Esq.... 
Henry Black, Esq. . 
W.G.Borron, Esq. Leadhills. N 
Joho Boyd and Co... 

Bramah, Prestage, ¢ 
Breeknell, Turner, aud Co... 
S. Briggs, Esq. core 

He ary Brown oF Isq- 

Bruce aud Wyld. 

Barrows and Son 

Alexander Calder, Esq... 

Carr, Lamb, and Co....0,0:0 
Edward C. arter, E 

E. E. Cassell, 


Ck ed hh en ee 


Geor, ge C Chest on 
Johu Churri ugton, E-q.. 
Children of Jose sph Tr vers 
John Childs and Sou, Bung 
John Christy and Co...... 
Charles Churchill, Esq.. eee 
William Clay and Son....eseee 
Emanuel Cooper. Esq. .. 
Cottam and Hallen.......eecee 
Cottereil aud Son, Keusington , 
Coward and Cancellor 

EdwaidCr owper, Esq. King’ = Coll. 
W. H. Cox, Esq 

Crosse and Blackwell. 

aud Meeson..... 
Cunviogham and Forbes 

Dakeyue aud CO. ...e.eee. 
George Dawbarn, Esq. svere 
tichard Dawbarn, Esq... 
William Dawbain, Esq. .... 


Soe inde wi ot nied nl lial emnaehatalereiiae camels lade ead: 


Croudace 


ee ee 


Joho Douglas E-q. Glasgow... 
Doulton aud Watts 

C. Dowsou 

Dru mmond and Son, ( roydon. ° 
Dunn Alresford, 

Early and Smith 

joel Edwards and Sons 

William Edwards, Esq 

Luke Embletou, Esq. 

Evill aud Co., 

J. W. Farrer, Esq. . 

Faulding, Stratton, and Co. ... 
Charles Fauntleroy, Esq. . 
Robert Faun leroy and Sons... 
Nicholas Fisher and Sons. 

{ 

Thomas Forest, E 

Joho Gastskell and Co. 

John Alexander Galloway, Esq. 
Garnet and Mowbray....0...6. 
William Goldsmith, Esq. ....6. 
James Grainger, Esq. 

Edward Graut, PAE cscces 
Charles Gray, Esq. ........0.. 
Hamberger, Rogers, aud Co.,.. 
Anthony Harris aud Co,.... 
Harvey and Co........0. 

J, Hatchard aud Son..... 
Hiawke and Co, 

Heal! and Son..... coe. 
Cc, Hiudley aud Sons.........6 


nd Co., 
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| Hodge -~ LOWMAN 6 605%0:40056 


- How, Esq..... eee 
Jas. & Geo. Hunt "Southampton 


Hunt, Hall, and Bancks ....... 


} Dr. Huttou (collec or by) 


Johu Hutchins, Esq. Ludlow... 
Edward Iggulden, Esq. Deal,. 
Ton:des aud "eign es oe 
I. H. and G. J. James 

Rev. Maurice James . 


| W. M. James. Esq. 


i WC. 


| Heury Jennings, 


Juy, Esq. oo. 
Jeunens and Co. ...... 
Esq... 


|} Jervoise Clarke Jervoise, 


| Rev 


Idsworth Park, Hants . 
J ho Kenrick, York. , 
John Kenyon, Esq.... 


| Kite hing and Abad ...ccccoore 
» R. Ladell, 


| Lambert and Rawlings.... 


| Lambert and Ridley. 


Lane and Raikin.... 


| A. Lapworth, Esq. .e..e-. 


= = 


Charles Lloyd, E-q.e.... 
Edward Lucas, Esq. ..0+.e00+0 
S. H. Lucas and Sou... 
J. Mann aud Sons..... 
John Manton and Son ....e..6 
George ‘Marshall, Esq....... 
Mayhew aud While... 
G. M'Cabe, E-q. .. 
R. PD. M'lutosh, 

Exeter .cocscescsse 
Miller aud Potter oats 
Miller and Sons... 
Mr. Mills... 
Thomas Morgan and Co, ..... 
Alexander Morrison, Esq: .. 
James Morrisou, Esq... 
G. Mauro, Esq. 
E.V ga Ne \ 
W. E. shtingale, Esc ot 
A. Ni a Esq. Some rs Hous Ce 
Robert Norman, Esq. 
Palmer aud Clayton. .. oe 
T. S. Parry, 
Pattenden aud Smith. 
Mrs. Peit . 
Willi es Phillips, E sq. oe 
Wm. Pitcher, Esq. Norilifieet . 
E. and W, Pontifex aud We od. 
es 3 Poole, Esq . 

Jee Prentice, Esq..... ose 
c hee J. Price, Esq. Battersea 
Willi im Priiden, we 
E 


eseeee 


M. ‘D. 


Esq. ; 


; junior, 
castle-upon-Tyne. 
George Procter, E 


Edward Pugh. Esq. 
Patland and Wood .. 
Reynelland Wright... 
Th mas Richards, E 


Timothy Richardson aud Son.. 


| Samuel Rickards, Esq.....-.- 


J. Ridgway, Esq. ...- 
Rabsous LESO.\ soca vie casiare 
George Rowney, Esq. ....-00+. 
J. Ramsey, Exq.M.D Amersham 
Saunders aud Otley 


| Alexander Saunders, Esq. .. 


| Thomas Smith, 


|} P. Squire, 
} Sta 


Joseph Sharp, Esq 

Shaw and Sons 

J. Shepherd Esq. 

James aud Joho Skinuer ‘and § So n 
. Sonne aud 

Rev. J. Pye Smith 

R Sasieh i q. Ne WB nd. Street 

Esq. . 

Smith aud Sharp.. 

Thomas B. Sowerby, Esq. 

J. spowers, Esq. (collected by) 

Esq. . ° 

yy and Mai les css 

Stainburu aud Bangh..... 


Joho Stapp aud Sou 


| He 


ury Stepheos, Esq.. 
Stubbing aud L ee 


Miss M. A. Sullivan, Hampstead 


| Summers and Son, 


| Heurs T 


| Watson, 


H. and I. P. Taylor ne 
Thomas Tooke, Esq...- 
vzer and Son... 
Charles Turner, Esq... 
George Virtue, Esq........000% 
Edward Walmsley, Esq.. began ee 
T. P. Warren Esq. . seececees 
Broughton and Sons. . 
Jobo Weedon, Esq. Reading .. 
Thomas Whitehead and ‘Bro- 
thers, Rawtenstall........ oe 
Wilkinson, Heywood, aud Go... . 
Williams and Norgate ....+000: 
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R. Willis, Esq. M.D... eee. sess 
—— Wilshire, Esq. .... 
Wilson, Richard, and Co. eesece 
C. Thorold Wood, Esq.. 


| Neville Wood, Esq. M.D..... 


Wright and Smith...... 

Compositors of the Shipping and 
Mercantile Gazette ... 

Printers at Mrs, Liitler’s, Mertou 
Abbey. 

Additional Sums under 1l., Post 
office Stamps, &e 


Country Subscriptions. 
Abergavenny ....... 
Aberystwith . . ° 
Alnwick (by J Forster, Esq. Dc 
Ditto (second remittance) by 
Juha Brown, Esq... 
Alresford. 
Alston ..cccccsececse 
Ambleside,..... 
Audover.... 
Appleby . 
Arbroath, N. B... 
Avisham ....... 
Baldock. 
Balliuasioe, Ire land.. eos 
Balliucollock, N.B. aa 
Bampton... 
Banbury ...ccccccccccocecsose 
Bauff, N. B..... 
BGG 56:0: 5:61.05 
Bawtry.... 
Betle ea 
Bradtord, Y orkshire.. eeeccccee 
Braintree ..... Cer ereeecens 
DSRNA 5s0c0ccccseeccecs008 
Brechin, N. B. ., 
Brecon ecccesce 
Ditto (second remittance)... corece 
Bridgewater ..... 
Brighton .-...0.. 
Hungay ovee.ee 
Buruham-West yi ate .. 
Burnley ......0+0. wetwicwaters wines 
Bary St. Edmunds ...... 
Caliander, N. B. ae 
Cambridge Geeond remittance) 
Cardiff, . 
C i 


ee ee ey 
eee ee eee eee ee ey 
see ereees 
Pete ewe rereee 
seer eer eerreesese 
tees 
eee ee ee 


We wicca 


eae 


Castle Hediugl MAID a s.00-010 
Charlbury...... 
Chepstow 
Chester . 
Chipping Sodbury . ° 
Chudleigh. . 

Cirencester. .coscvecceses 
Coalbrookdale ...6.... 
Cockermouth..... 
Collumpton ....... 
Colyton ..0..0. see 
Cc “ovkstown, Ireland. Ar 


C mais (second remittance) oe 
Cranbrook .... 

Crediton ...,. 

Crewkerne. 

Dalmeney and Kirkliston, N B. 
Darlington . 


Dedham .. 

DitG 2:66:06 

Ditching .. 

Dorking. 

Dundee, . N. a 

Kast Stone house . eT 

Euniscorthy , 

E Spping.... 
bye... tee 

F. tirholme by Larkhati, N. B. 

Folkestone ....e0.- 

Fraserburgh, N. B. 

Frome .. 

Gatcshead,......- 

Godalming .... 

G sport... 

Grantham . 

Greenock, ie Bess ‘ 

Ditto (se cond remitti ance). osee 

Tlaaleizh. 

il dlesworth.. <eene 

Harlow aud its Vie inity.. 

Harwich .. 

Maslingden...... 7 

eee Oe SL: ae ea 

Heretord , 

Hexham...» . fees . 

Hitcham, near Hadleigh eaene oe 

Hitchin ...... 

Village of Huckton, Yorkshire.. 

Holbeac Rp amesescenes 

Holyhead .... 

Villages of Horbury and Thoraes 

Horsham .,,5..sseecesesessees 
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aac £5. d. Hr. 2 £5.d £5. da. 
7 0 0} Mevagissey... » & OWE Rews.... . 28 210 6 
5 7 Oj Midhurst....... » Zl O} Rugby. co B O FF TRRMOM. 000 cescceseee 515 0 
i 7 0 Oj Monmouth ........0....00.+-. 215 0} Sandyate.........0. .-» © 6 7| Tean, near Cheadle........... 3 0 0 
Kidwelly..-.... Su weas ‘mathe 1 0 0} Mount Mellick, Ireland....... 16 14 6) Sandlodge, Zetland..ccceccccce | & Ol TRAMs. ccocccsscoccevccccssce Sw 
Parish of Kilmadock, N.B..... 8 0 0 Mountsorrel aa aageiavute . €6 4 Saudwich .......- ae aoe 8 Thornbury “en anewe. oe 
Kincardine on the Forth, NB.. 3 0 0} Nayland ........-6.. - 110 6] Scilly .... sessesse 416 6] Tiverton ..... - 1410 5 
Kingsbridge ...see.sseesereere 9 9 0]| Needwood.......-... evecnsene o 2 0! Sevenoaks. «s+ 118 6] Tonbridge - &8i 
Lady Parish, Isle of Sauday.... 1 6 6 | Newark .....cesseeeseeserues 14 17 10! Shefford ...... - 211 O| Tittenham... 1 10 
Langran by Hawick, N. B..... 219 4] Newbury, Berks...... eoessees 5D 2 O| Shepton Mallett.... Poe Py a eee 6 3 0 
Lauder, N. B. ccccecsecercscoe 2 4 0} Newcastle-on-Tyne....c+.0-.06100 O O} Sidmouth,....c.-..cccceecroeee S15 7 Wakelield . wieeueaes 1g 2 0 
LauncestOn.,+cereeee vane IO & CF NOWHE . cciccsccccees . 0 710! Soathborough,. --» 8016 6] Wallingford ..... 736 
Lechlade ......0-s00e: + OF Bt Mewes cei sccus eegedadsceress 2) SO) CREE cs connec -» 232 O| Wateringbary ... ad 260 
Leeds...0..cercesces enceeee - 91 6 0} Newport, near Bishops Stortford 1 6 6] St. Neots, Huntingdonshire .... 217 0 | Wellington, Salop......... 515 6 
Leomiuster ...0.-00+. Jocnccoce Oc O- OF Mownnrt: Tele at Wiettscscccee Fas. St Sed. werncesnacsdesiedds 413 0] Wellington, Somerset ......... 3 5 0 
Lerwick, Shetland... ..s+0++ 7 3 5] Newton Stewart, N.B.......... 6 9 6] Stirling, Bannockburu, and St. Wemyss, N.B. .....0- 200 
Lesmahago, N. B......+ 212 6] North Berwick, N.B.......... 1 1310} Ninian’s, N.B.c.ccseccseccse 18 0 0 Weston, near Hadling 212 0 
Limerick......+ easoacees 2B Ed Oi) IROVURWIEl: 6 cpecacennes 115 0) Stokesley ...... - oe OO. ORR cawccccatuscnscs cone. ED IG. 9 
Litcham, near Swaffham ...... 5 11 5 Nottingham ......+0-- 122 0 O| Stone........ wand «- 6 6 Of] Wigtown, N.B........e.e008. 610 6 
Littlehourne......sereeereeees 3 0 Of Peterborough ........0..0...0. 314 6)| Stonehaven, N.B.. - 1216 6 Wincanton dodindénanseeeuda 315 6 
Littlehampton .....-+.-- covece: ORE Gt Petereieiiins cass 5 5 0} Strachan, N.B.. ° I 8 @ Wisbech nevdetee i exeanaceae qa ae ae 
LONZtON sees eee ee eeeeeerees 12 10 0] Pickering.... kb & O] Steationii.uc. « BID 6 Witham...<c. «es 110 0 
Lossiemouth, N. B.....+...22. 1 5 | Portmadoc....... veose 1 9 Of Stroud. ceecocsesee-eseee SIL O| Woodbridge ...... 815 0 
Louth be meumatanaes sececsorsee 11 O O| Queensferry, N.B......02.+.60 417 0} Ditto, (second remittauce)..... 1 1 0} Worcester ...... woo a Oe 
LYON 00. sscccccevecevcvescore 1) a | Kamsay. Huntingdon ........ « O10 Of Swindon .....ce.ccccceeee more 1) Wo kiugton ....... we Se 
Maidstone ..e.eessesccecrseces 3 4 4/{ Parish of Rayne, near Braintree 1 2 0} Tamworth . ‘ 3 UO OF WemiWacccscaceceasce dxtenen 2 Eee 
Malton..+...0+« eoccstvccevcece & F 6! Richmond, Sarrey...cecescsoes 4 3 Df 





OWAY INDIANS.—VAUXIHALL 

GARDENS.—The Encampment will continue each 
day during this week, from 5to6. Fourteen Wild Ame 
rican Indians, with Four Wigwams, giving their Dauces, 
Songs, Archery, Ball Play, aud Riding ; with Shield and 
Lance, &c. brought from their owu country with them. 
Doors Open at Half-past Two. Admittance, ls, Chil- 
dren aud Schools, 6d. 





| 


A FISS CLARA SEYTON'S NEW | 


gd ENTERTAINMENT, 
BISHOPSGATE STREET 





r. 
Highuess the Princess Sophia, and her Roya! Highness 
the Dutchess of Gloucester. On Tuespay Evenine 


CROSBY HALL, | 
—Patronized by her Royal | 


SepremBeR 17th. Miss CLARA SEYTON has the honour } 


to announce that in consequence of the numbers who 


were unable to obtain admission on Tuesday last, she | 


will repeat ou Tuesday next the 17th, her LECTURE on 
ENGLISH COMIC OPERA, illustrated by Favourite 
Songs, Readings, and Anecdotes. With a sketch of the 
Ancient Miustrels, introducing Mr. T. Cooke’s New 
Minstrel Song, with Harp accompaniment, composed 
expressly for Miss Clara Seyton, Pianotorte, Mr, W. 
Masters. Tickets, 2s.; Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d.; to be 
had of the priucipal Musicsellers, avd at the Halt. 
Doors Open at Half past Seven. To commence at Light 
precisely. C 
standing Tickets will be admitted. 

K! NG’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 
I 


*ortugal Street, Liucoln’s Inu.—This Hospital, 


N.B. It is respectfully announced that cut- | 


siuce i's opening in 1840, has dispensed its benetits to | 


upwards of 50,000 of the sick poor; and the increasiug 
number who resort to it for medical advice afford ample 
evidence of its well earned reputation among those classes 
for who-e benefit it was established, and of its efficiency 
asa Metropolitan charity. eee 
Situate iu the centre of a district containing, in sixteen 
parishes,a population of uot less than 325 000 persons, 
this Hospital is daily called upon te admiuister relief to 


‘an extent very dieproportiouate to the amount of its in 


come. Afier the most strenuous efforts at econ omy, it 
has been found that 4,000/. per annum is not more than 
sufficient to cover the necessary expenses. The fixed 


annual income is as yet so far short of this sum as to H 
render frequent appeals to the liberality aud charity of 


the public uecessary, in order toenablethe Committee to 


meet the liabilities which the maintenance of a large | 


establishment obliges them to incur. The Committee 
persuade themselves that this Tustitution will uot be 


suffered to continue in want of such a measure of support | 


as may permit them to expand rather than contract its 
preseutsphere of charitable operations. 
By order, E. C. Srevens, Secretary. 





GCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY and 
S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, ROYAL POLY- | 





TECHNIC INSTITUTION. London ; under the dit 
tion of Joun Ryan, LL.D.. M D., aud Professor Bacu- 
HOFFNER, Ph.DM.A. The Course of CHEMICAL 
LECTURES and Prictical Demonstrations for Medical 
and General Students. Agriculturists, &c. under the di 


rectiou of Dr. Junn Ryan, will commence on the 7th | 


of October, at 12 a.m. ; aud will be continued ou each 


alteruate day. The STEAM NAVIGATION Class, for | 


NAVAL OFFICERS, will meeton the 8h of October, 
at 12 o'clock, a.m. The Class for RAILWAY EN- 
GINE DRIVERS will open on Tuesday evening, the 
Sth of October, at 8 o’clock, p.m. The Class ou 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, embraciug ELECTRI- 
CITY and GALVANISM, under the direction of Pio 
fessor BACHHOFENER, Will commence ou the 7th of Octo- 
ber. illastiated by the exteusive Apparatus of the Insti- 
tution. A Syllabus of the various Classes may be had 
at the Institution, R. I. Lonaporrem, Secretary. 








QTEAM TO DUNDEE—'he LON- 


K DON, DUNDEE, and PERTH, are intended to | 





Sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, No. 
under— THE LONDON, Cayt. Ewina, Wednesday, 
Sept. i8,at 1 Afternoou. THE DUNDEE, Capt. Kipp, 
Weduesday, Sept. 25, at 11 Forenvon. 

FARES, with Provisions: Maia Cabin, 31. 10s. ; 
Steward’s Fee, 2s. 6d.—Fore Cabin, 2/. 5s. ; Steward’s 
Fee, 1s. 6d. —Children under 14 years of age, hall fare. 

Passengers walk on board, without the inconvenience 
of Boats, Goods received, Berths secured, and Inu- 
formation obtaiued at Hore’s Duudee and Perth Steam 
Ollices, No. 18, Strand; No. 14, Bucklersbury; orat the 
Steam Wharf, No. 272, Wapping. 
| ego TO THE LEVAN 

A SIX WEEKS’ TOUR by Steam to Athens, 
Smyrna, aud Constantinople, calling at Gibraltar aud 
Matta, with the option of visiting eu route Vigo, Oporto, 
Lisbon, Cadiz, and Gibraltar. The Peuinsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company's well known 
splendid Steam Ship MONTROSE, will start from 
Southampton on Monpay, the 23d of September, for the 
above Ports. Time occupied in the passage out and 
home about Six Weeks. Very superior accommodation 
fur passengers. For Terms apply at the Company's 
Offices, 51, St. Mary-axe, Loudoun, and 57, High Street, 
Southampton; also, at Js, Regent Circus. 





’ 






Wapping, as | 




















COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 

ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Incorporated by Roya! 
Charter ; Established 1831. Head Office, 26, St. Audrew’s 
Square, Edinburgh; London Office, 61 A, Moorgate 
Street. PRESIDENT. 

His Grace the Duke of Bucc.euvcn and QuEENSBERRY. 

VICE: PRE-IDENTS. 

The Right Hon. Lord Gray | David M. M. Chrichton, 
Sir Neil Menzies, Bart., of Esq., of Raukeilour. 

Menzies. 

Ropert Curistie, Manager. 

The leading principle of this Mutual Assurance Society 
is, thit the whole Profits ave divisible among the Policy- 
holders every three years. Iu illustration of the eminent 
success which has atteuded the Society, it may be stated 
that the additious made to Policies have been at the rate 
of 2 per cent per aunum ou the sum assured and on the 
vested bonus. 

Thus the holder of a Policy for 1,000/. effected on the 
Ist of March 1832, will. if it become a cl:im during the 
present year, be entitled to 1,.97/.; or if effected on or 
before the lst March 1833, to 1,275/.; and so on as re 
gards other Policies. 

The Accumulated Fand exceeds 260 000/., and the 
annnal revenue is above 70,000/., the whole being ina 
course of steady and increasing prosperity. 

No other Life Assurance iustitution whatever can war- 
rantably hold ont greater advantages to parties Assurin, 
than this Suciety does. Wituram Cook, 

61 A, Moorgate Street Avent for London. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 1, Princes Street, Bank, Loudon. 
HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM. 

Persous assured according to these rates are allowed 
credit (without securitv) for h.ilf the amouut of the first 
seven Annual Premiums, paying interest thereon at the 
rate of 5 per ceut per anvam, with the option of paying 
of the principal at any time, or having the amount de- 
ducted trom the sum assured when the Policy becomes a 
claim. 

Policies may thus be effected at lower rates than are 
generally required for the term of seven years only; 
whilst the holders have the same security for the payment 
of their claims, Whenever death may happen, as if they 





paid double the amount of premium, which woald be | 


charged for assurances effeeted in the usual way. 
EX!RACT FROM THE HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM. 
Annual Premium required for an Assurance of 1002, for 
the Whole Term of Life. 





4 Hlalt Premium for; Whole Premium 
Age. | ; a 
} seveu years, | alter seven years. | 
£3, d. | ne | 
30 a | 23 6 | 
35 1 411 | 2 910 
| 40 t.2 3 | 218 4 | 
45 1 14 10 | 39 8 
} 50 226 | 450 
| 53 212 9 } 5 5 6 | 
| 60 See | 613 4 





Perer Morrtson, Resident Director. 





“ARINERS’ AND GENERAL LIFE | 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established for Lusurauces vn the Lives of Mariners 


whether of the Royal or Mercantile Navy, Members of } 


the Coast Guard, Fishermen, or Boatmen; Military 

Meu and (Civilians proceeding to any part of the globe, 

as also individuals of every class in suciety resideut on 

shore, are Lusured. Empowered by Act of Parliament 

TRUSTEES. 

Adm}, Sir P. Henderson 
Durham, G.C.B. 

Joseph somes, Esq. 


Hall Gage, G.C.H. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. Capt. Lord Viscount Ingestre, R.N., 
C.B., M.P. 
Capt. Thos. Dickinson, R.N. | Sir George Rich. 
Joseph Bishop, Esq. | Jolin Warrick, Esq. 





Edmund TurnerWatts, Esq. 
Johu Wills, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
| B. Fooks, Esq. 


George Lee, Esq. 


George Maun, Esq. 


Donald Me Rae, Esq. 
Bankers ~ Bauk of England and Commercial Bank. 
Puysictan—Sir James Eglintuuu Aude:son, M.D., 

M.R.I.A., li, New Burlington Street. 
SURGEON. 

Chas. Iderton Croft, Esq., 22, Laurence Pountney Lane. 
Sonicrror—John Hayward, Esq., 2. Adelaide Place, 
Londou Bridge, and Dartford, Kent. 

The Policies grauted by this Company cover Voyages 
of every description and service in every part ol the 
Globe. The Premiums for Life Policies with permission 
to go any and everywhere without forleiture, are lower 
thau have ever hitherto beeu taken for such general risks. 

Deferred Auuuities to Mariuers at very moderate 
Premiums. 

The Premiums for all General Assurances are based 
upon a new adjusted Table of Mortality, 

Teu per ceut of the Profits applied iu making provisiou 
for Destitute aud Disabled Mariners. 

Joun Dawson, Resident Manager, 

Arthur Street East, London Bridge. 














Vice-Admiral Sir William | 
li | 


| breath. Price 





| ONDON AND BIRMINGHAM 
_4 RAILWAY.—NOTICE, the WARWICK and 
LEAMINGTON UNION RAILWAY will be OPENED 
atthe COVENTRY STATION, where i! joins the Loa- 
don and Birmingham Railway, on Monpaythe 2d Decem- 
Ber uext. Particulars of the Trains aud Fares will be 
given previous to opening. By order, RK. Creep, 
Secretary to the Londou and Birmingham Railway. 
Office, Eustou Station, 9th Sept. 1844. 
ATURN’S RING.—This beautiful 
ob ect may be distiuetly seen with DAVIS'S RE- 
CONNOITERING TELESCOPE, fitted up with an 
additioual Eye piece, and Stand, the Price of which is 
31., or 3l. 2s. if seut through the Post. The Telescope 
without Auxiliaries, as usual 36s. postage included. The 
Instrumeut measures, when closed, but 34 inches, and 
to the Military Gentleman and Tourist is a most valu- 
able Companion. To be had from the Maker, J. Davis, 
Optician, Derby. 


GRICULTURE, COMMERCE, NA- 

VIGATION, THE CHURCH. A. B. SAVORY 
aud SONS, Goldsmiths, 14, Cornhill, London, opposite 
the Bank, have finished a fewsplendid Piecesof PLATE, 
suitable for Presentation to Gentlemen connected with 
either of the above pursuits or professions, to which they 
invite the attention of Committees who are in search of 
valuable testimouials for such occasions. 


5 ODGSON AND ABBOTT'S PALE 

ALE.—This highly celebrated BEER, which has 
been held in such high repute in India for nearly a Cen- 
tury, and isso strongly recommended by the Faculty in this 
Couutry to Invalids and others for its touical properties, 
eau be procured ouly by orders addressed to E. Ansort, 
Bow Brewery ; his City Office, 93, Gracechurch Street ; 
or from D. Lippe, 67, Princes Street, Leicester Square, 





| ETTS’S PATENT CAPSULED 

BRANDY. CONSUMERS OF BRANDY are 
respectfully informed, that J. T. Berrs juu. aud Co. 
will not be respousible for any BOTTLED BRANDY 
that is not protected against fraudulent substitution, by 
the PATENT METALLIC CAPSULES, embossed with 
the words ** BETTS'S PATENT BRANDY, 7, Smith- 
field Bars.’ Sold by the most respectable Wine aud 
Spirit Merchauts, in Town and Country, at 3s. 6d. per 
bottle, the bottle included. ‘* Betts’s Patent Brandy ”’ 
is used, in prefereuce to Foreign, at Guy’s, S:. George’s, 
and other principal Hospita!s, &c. throughout the King- 
dom. Attention is especially requested to the security 
afforde. by the Patent Metallic Capsules. 


I OWLAND’'S ODONTO, or PEARL 

DENTIFRICE; PATRONIZED BY HER 
MAJESTY, H.R.H. Prince Albert, the Royal Family, 
aud the Several Courts of Europe.—A fragraut White 
Powder, prepared from Oriental herbs of inestimable 
Virtue, for strengthening, preserving, and cleansing the 
teeth. Iteradicates the factilious formation of tartar; 
and by the removal of that extraneous substance, lends a 
salutary growth and freshness to the gums. It removes 
from the surfice of the teeth the spots of incipient decay, 
polishes aud preserves the Enamel, substituting for dis- 
colour and the aspect of impurity the must pure aud 
p ar!-like whiteness; while, from its salubrious and dis- 
infecting qualities, it gives sweetness and perfume to the 
- 9d. per box, duty included. CAU- 
MION.—To protect the Public trom Fraud, the Pro- 
prietors’ Signature is engraved on the Government 
Stamp, thas—A. RowLanp & Son, 20, Hatton Garden, 
which is affixed to each Box 




















V G. GOVER’s PATENT REMOV- 
@ ABLE WINDOW-SASH. J. Preace, Agent, 
259. strand, Loudon. W. G. GOVER begs to iutimate to 
Architects and builders, also to Househo generally, 
(and to those in particular who have houses in the course 
of erection or alteration,) that he is now prepared with 
an ample supply of Patent St ps for reudering new and 
old Window Sashes removable. Inu the matter of eco- 
iy, the Patent Removable Window-Sash cannot but 
recommend itselfto all householders, who are now putto 
he pertodical expense of employing glaziers and others 
to do that which, through its aid, may be performed by 
lu addition, however, to rene 
ing wiudow-sashes removable at pleasure, a careful 
tttention tothe formation of the stops through which this 
desideratum is accomplished, has enabled the inveator 
tog to the windows, by means of the metal stops, a 
cle e of tirmness hitherto unattaiuable by the common 
method of constructing them. The sashes will likewise 
be found to move much more easily aud silently when 
they are opened aud shut, Models may be inspected at 
the Ageut’s Office, 259, Strand, where orders will be re- 
ceived tor the Patent Stops, and printed directions given 
to all purchasers, for the use of their own oiuers. N.D. 
Sold also by several of the mostrespectable iroumongers. 
© Those who are aware of the mauy painful aud too 
often fatal accidents which are so constantly occurring for 
waut of a sate and easy method of cleaniug the outsides 
of wiudows, will look upon this imvention as a great 
public beneiit.”’—Butlder.} 











their ordiuary domestics. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





Inst Published, Price 2s..6d. neatly bownd in ome git, 

T {E YOUNG HUSBA : 

OR. HINTS TO REGULATE THE CONDUCT 

‘OF YOUNG MEN sho have entered or ate afdut to 
enter the Married State. 

By Arritur Freenine. 

‘Hovrston and Stoneman, 63, Paternoster Row, London, 





Ou the Ist September was Published. No. T 2s. 6d. of 

RITISH WILD FLOWERS. 

By Mrs. Lovron. 

With three Coloured Plates in each Number. Demy to. 

The form of the work is that of the “* Ladies’ Fiower 

Garden,” and itis intended to comprise the whole in one 
thick volume of about tweuty Numbers. 

London; Wiii1am Smit, 113, Fleet Street. 











With the Approbation of the Admiraity. 
Second Edition, with Plates, 8vo. 15s. 
REATISE on NAVAL GUNNERY; 
for the Instruction and Examivation of Officers, 
and the Training of Seameu Gunners. 

By Lieutenaut-General Sir Howarp Doretas, Bart., 

G.C.B., G.C_M. and G., M_P., &e. &e. &e. 

Joun Mcrray, Albemarle Street. 








A New Edition, with Illustrations bs Edwin and Charles 
Landseer, R.A , royal 8vo. 
HE ART OF DEER-STALKING; 
illustrated by a Narrative of a Few Days’ Sport 

in the Forest of Atholl. 

By Witiiam Scrore, Esq., F.L.S., 
Author of ‘* Davs and Nights of Salmon Fishing.’’ 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now Complete, iv 2 vols. 8vo. with 44 Etchings, 


Price 24s. cloth, 
OM BURKE OF “OURS.” 
“One of the most attractive works which have pro- 


By Harry Lorrrever. 
ceeded frem the pen of Harry Lorrequer.’’—Doncaster 
Gazette. 
Dublin; Wirrtam Curry junior and Co, 
W.S. Orrand Co. Sold by all Booksellers. 


London ; 








In 4to. Price 28s. 
AN DYCK AND HIS CON- 
TEMPORARIES. 

This Volume contains 2 Memoir of Van Dyck, witha 
Descriptive Catalogue of his Etchings, and several 
origiual Letters of Rubens, Mytevs, Honthorst, Gerbier, 
and others. Printed from Documents in her Majesty’s 
State Paper Office, and the Office of Public Records, ~ 

By Wititam Hooxaam Carpenter. 
London: Printed for James Carpenter, Old Boud Street. 





In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 10s. 6d cloth, 
RELAND BEFORE AND SINCE 
THE UNION WITH GREAT BRITAIN, 
By Ri pert Montcomery Martin, Esq. 

“Tu this work Mr. Martin gives the History of the 
Union, and exhibits a view of the social, moral, political, 
and commercial condition of Ireland before aud siuce 
the passing of that measure.” — Oxrfurd Herald. 

London: Wm. 8S. Ore and Co. Dublin: Wiiuam 


Corry junior and Co. Eviuburgh: Fraser and Co, 











13, Great Marlborough © -eet. 
A See E NARRATIVE OF THE 
VOYAGES AND SERVICES OF THE 
NEMESIS, From 1840 to 1843; 

And of the Combined Naval and Military Operations 
in China &e. 

Mr. Corerrn begs to announce that he is preparing 
for immediate publication, a New and Cheaper Edition 
of the above work. to be comprised in One Volume 8vo. 
with Maps and Plates. Those who may desire to secure 
early copies are requested to forward their orders without 
delay to their respective Booksellers. 

Henry Cotsrrn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 

Street. 





Just Published, Price ls.; by Post. 1s. 6d. 
THAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND 
AVOID, or how to Live; whereby Ilne-s may 
be arrested. Health secured, and a Happy Old Age 
attained. Addre-sed especially to the Young, and en- 
titled ‘* Guide to Health and Long Life.” 
By R. J. Curverweir., M.D., M.R.C.S., &e. 
SuHerwoop, 23, Paternoster Row; Carvatno, 147, 
Fleet Street; Hannay, 63, Oxford Street; and of the 
Author, 21, Arundel Street, Strand. 








This Day is Pablished, in small 8vo. with a Coloured 
Geological Mapand Ten Plates, Price 6s. bound in cloth, 





UIDE TO THE GEOLOGY OF 
SCOTLAND; containiug an Account of the Cha- 
racter, Distribution, and mure interesting Appearances 
of its Rocks and Minerals. 

By James Nicot. Author of a Catechism of Geology, 
Essays on the Geology of Peebles and Roxburgh. &c. 

*,* This Work presents a detailed View of Scottish 
Geology, aud is intended to aid the investigations vot 
only of Students aud Travellers, but also of the Miner, 
Engineer, Ayriculturist, and others interested in the 
Minera! Stracture and Resources of the Country. 

Oniver and Boyp, Edinburgh; Simpxin, MARSHALL, 
and Co. Lovdou. 


Now Ready. Third Edition, } 
i EMOIR OF THE LATE JAMES | 
HOPE, M.D., Physician to St. George’s Hospital, 
3y Mrs. Hope. 
To which are added, 

REMARKS ON CLASSICAL EDUCATION, By 
Dr. Hore. An 

LETTER® fr m a SENIOR to a JUNIOR PHYSI- 
CIAN. By Dr. Burner. 

The whole Edited by Kiers Garant, M.D. &c. &e. 
vol. post 8vo. Price 7s cloth. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

* The general as well as the medical reader will find 
this a most interesting and instractive volume,.’’—Gentle- 
man's Magazine. 

‘* A most interesting and valuable volume.’’—Bri- 
tannia. 

** We warmly recommend this volume to the reading 
public.” — British and Foreign Medical Review. 

** A very amusing and agreeable biographical sketch.’’ 
— Medical Gazette. 


&c. &e. 


OLLENDORFF'’S 


man.’’— Preface. 


METHOD—LATIN. 


Just Published, 12mo. Price 3s. cloth lettered, 


FIRST LATIN GRAMMAR AND EXERCISES, 


ON OLLENDORFF’S METHOD. 
By Witrram Henry Pinnock, of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 


** This development of the structure of the Latin Language has long been put in practice by the Author amon 
his own pupils with considerable advantage. Etymological analysis—continued repetition and explanation, With 
questions of examination aud inquiry. so critical and diversified as to establish a sonud knowledge of the language 
as it now exists in classic anthors, aud arranged in close contiguity with the parts they analyze, a point of great im. 
portance for practical application,—are some of its most important features. This questiouing is carried out in al] 
our public schools and universities, and the best modern editious of classic authors are not considered complete for 
the purposes of education without the appendage of examinatory questions ; how much more neces ary, therefore, 
must it be in our introductory works on these important sub ects ! iy 
here pursued has been applied most satisfactorily and successfully to the German aud French lauguages by Mr, Ql. 
lendorff, whose celebrity iu this departmeut has obtained for him the flattering appellation of the ‘ Euclid’ iu Ger. 


And further, the mathematical development 


Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. 





THE WAVER 


and IVANHOE. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
Ahbotsfory Lodition. 


On SarurpAy 28th SEPTEMBER, in One Magnificent Volume, with Ning Engravings on Steel, 
and nearly Two Hunprep on Wood, Price 1/. 8s). VOLUME THE SIXTH of the 


ABBOTSFORD EDITION 


LEY NOVELS, 


CONTAINING 
KENILWORTH AND THE PIRATE. 
RoBert CaveEvt, Edinburgh ; Houtston and Stoneman, London. 
Of whom may be had, 
Vol. I. of this Edition, containing WAVERLEY and GUY MANNERING, 
Vol. IL The ANTIQUARY, BLACK DWARF, and OLD MORTALITY. 
Vol. III. ROB ROY and HEART OF MID LOTHIAN. 
Vol. IV. The BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR, A LEGEND OF MONTROSE, 


Vol. V. The MONASTERY and ABBOT. 





In 2 vols. medium 8vo. Price 26s. cloth let'ered, 
RAITS AND STORIES OF THE 
IRISH PEASANTRY. 
By Wititam Carietron, 
A New Edition, with a Portrait, Autobiographical In- 
troduction aud Notes, with numerous I!lustrations on 
Wood and Steel. 

‘*No man breathing cau compete with this writer in 
delineating the true character of his humbler country- 
men.’’— Cambridge Chronicle. : 
London: Wa. S. Orr and Co. 
Curry junior aud Co, 


Dablin: WirittamM 
Edinburgh: Fraser and Co. 





Price ds. 

QO* the ETYMOLOGY and PRO- 

PHETIC CHARACTER of the PROPER 
NAMES found in the OLD TESTAMENT; beiuga 
Key to the MASSORETIC PUNCTUATION of the 
Hebiew Scriptures. By Witutam Beesron, of the Hon, 
Society of Lincolu’s Inn, and some time of Queens 
College, Cambridge. 
‘This work deserves the notice of the Bible student.” 
“It presents a medium between the two opposite opi- 
nions in the great coutroversy respecting the autiquity 
and authenticity of the Massoretic Panctnation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures.” — Voice of Israel, No.4, August 1844. 
By the Same Author, 2s. 6d. third edition. 
Ou the GENEALOGIES contained in the GOSPELS 
of SAINT MATTHEW and SAINT LUKE. 
«* Well worthy the perusal of all Biblical students.’’— 
Voice of Israel, No.2, June 1844. 
London : Joun Hearve, 81, Strand. 


BLUNT’S REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 
In a Pocket volume, neatly printed, Price ds. bound 


in cloth, 
SKETCH OF THE REFORMA- 
TION IN ENGLAND. 
By the Rev. J. J. Bunt, Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 
The Seventh Edition corrected, forming Voiume 26 of 
the ‘* Family Library.”’ 

London : Printed for THowas Treaa, 73, Cheapside, 
and may be procured by order of all other Booksellers ; 
where also may be had a Pictorial Catalogue of the 
Works forming the FAMILY LIBRARY. 

his Day is Published. Hall-a crown, cloth, 
ARS. HOFLAND’'S NEW WORK. 
EMILY’S REWARD: 
OR, THE HOLYDAY TRIP TO PARIS, 
With a Frontispiece by Wittiams, 
By the Same Author, 
THE SON OF A GENIUS. Fourteenth Edition, 
Price 3s. 
THE DAUGHTER OF A GENIUS. 
Price 2s. 64. 
ELLEN THE TEACHER. New Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 
THEODORE; OR, THE CRUSADERS,  Seveuth 
Edition, 2s. 6d. 
London: Granr and Grirritn, Successors to G. Harris, 
Corner of St. Paul’s Church Yard, 





Sixth Edition, 





Removed from Brrminauam to 19, BEKNERS SIREET 
Oxford Street, Loudon, Just Published, the Thirteenth 
Edition, Price 2s. 6d.; free by post, 3s. 6d. 

FFXHE SILENT FRIEND on Nervous 
Debility, &e. By R. aud L. Perry and Co. Sur 
geons, London, Published by the Authors, and Sold at 
their Residence; also by Sraange, 21, Paternoster Row, 
Loudon. The Cordial Balm of Syriacum is a stimulant 
and renovator in all Spasmodic complaints. Nervous 
Debility, Indigestion, Asthma, and Covsumption, are 
gradually aud imperceptibly removed by its use, and the 
whole system restored to a healthy state of organization, 
Sold in bottles, Price lls. and 33s. Perry’s Purilying 
Specific Pulls have long been used as the most certain 
remedy for Scorbutic Complaints of every description, 
Eruptions of the Skio, Pimples on the Face, and other 
disagreeable affections, the result of an impure state of the 
blood, These Pills are perfectly free from mercury and 
other deleterious drugs, aud may be takeu with satety 
without interference with or loss of time from busiuess, 
and can be relied upou in every iustance. Suld in boxes, 





“ A volume of universal interest.”"—Morning Post. 
J, Hatcuanp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


Ou the Ist of October, 

A INSWORTHWS MAGAZINE 
will contain the Commencement of 
REVELATIONS OF LONDON, 

By W. Harutson Atnswortu. Esq. 

With Illus rations on Steel by ‘* Phiz.” 
London: Jo#N Mortimer, Adelaide Street. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
No. 82, is Just Published, 
ConTENTs: 

+ Railway Administration and Improvement. 
Couingsby. 
The Prize Comedy and Prize Committee. 
Collisious at Sea. 
Tithes. 
Beaumarchais and Sophie Aruault. 
Charles James Bishop of Londou. 
“fxzzini, and the Evhies of Politicians 
U cal and Miscellaueous Notices. 

Samuen Ciarxé, 13, Pall Mail East. 
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= ay New Burlington Street. 14th Sept. 1814, 
TR. BENTLEY HAS JUST 
PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
1 


SECOND EDITION OF PRESCOTT’S HISTORY 
OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. With the Life 
of the Conqueror, Hernando Cortes, and a Prelimiuary 
View of the Ancient Mexicau Civilization. Revised and 
Corrected by the Author. 3 vols. $vo. with Portraits and 
Maps. 2. 
fHE FREE LANCE. Av Historical Romance. 
By Danreu M‘Carray, Esq., Author of ** Massaniello.” 
3 vuis. post 8vo, 3. 

New Edition of 

SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE, 
To which are now firstadded, Remarks on Lord Ortord’s 
Letters — The Lite of the Marquise du Delfiud —The 
Life of Rachel Lady Russel — Fashionable Frieuds, a 
Comedy. By the Editor of ‘* The Letters of Madame 
du Delfand.’’ 2 vols. post 8vo. with a Portrait of the 
Author. 


4. 
THE POPULAR MEMBER. By Mrs. Gore, Author 
of ** Mothers and Daughters,’’ ‘* The Dowager,”’ ‘ The 
Ambassador's Wile,”” &c. 3 vols. pust 8vo. 


DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JAMES 
HAKRIS, FIRST EARL OF MALMESBURY. 
Comprising Memoirs of His Time trom 1767 to 1309; 
aud anu account of his Missions to the Courts of 
Madrid, Frederick the Great, Catherine the Second, and 
the Hague ; and his Special Embassies to Berlin, Brans- 

wick, aud the French Republic. 
Edited by his Granpson the third Earl, 
2 vols. Sva. with Portrait, &e. 






6. 
PERSECUTIONS OF POPERY. By Frepertcr 
Suopert, Esq. Contents: The Persecutions of the Al- 





bigenses—The Inquisition—The Lollards—The Vaudois 
or Watdevses— Persecutions in Frauce. preceding the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, (1560-1572,) - Massacre 
of St. Barthoiomew—Persecutious in the Cevennes, aud 
inthe Eighteenth and Niueteeuth Ceuturies. 2 vols.8v0. 


7 
THE JILT. A Novel. By the Author of * The 





Marrying Mau,’’ ‘* Cousin Geollrey,’’ &c. 3 vols. 
port Svo. 

MEMOIRS OF EMINENT ENGLISHWOMEN. 
By Miss Louisa Sruarr Cosretio, Author of ** Bearn 


‘and the Pyrenees,’ ‘‘ A Pilgrimage to Auvergne,’’ &c. 


4 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits. 

*,* The first two or the last two volumes may be had 

separately, to complete Sets. 

Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 







—————— 





London ; Printed by Josgru Crayton, of No. 5.0, > nd, ia the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the Office of KRopert Pacmer 
and Josken Cuavron, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Pari-h of St. 
Dunstan’sin the West, in the City of London: and Published 
by the aforesnid Josevn Crayton, at 9, Wellington Stre: t, 2 








at 28, 9d., 4s, 6d., and 11s, by all Medicine Vendors, 


the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, n the Couaty of Middlesex. 
Saruapvay, Lith Sarremage 1044, 
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